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The Tire That Taught THRIFT to Millions 











Low PRICES on tires is one thing—erty 


SLs quality at low prices is quite another. 
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SS | When you can get the Extra Values of F; 
0 Mae y é, - 
ANNE: tS = ; stone’s two patented construction feature — 
a CUR if ers Gum-Dipping and Two Extra Gum-Dipped 
a mi Cord Plies Under the Tread—at no premium} 
GUM-DIPPED CORDS “Sh . . so Ge fee E 
The Fi + —_ | price, you are getting the most in Safety ang in 
Me . ts: MP ne Pees eae Mileage your money can buy. to 
S\N | ae Ae ping process transforms the cotton cords a the gre: 
IN YARN) into a strong, tough, sinewy unit. Prices for these extra quality tires are un. § jestar, 










Liquid rubber penetrates every cordand elievably low today; in fact, the lowest eyey § sm dire 





coats every fiber, guarding against in- etitor of 
ternal friction and heat, greatly increas- known. resistible 
WLANNN i ing cg oct ao cord body, and You owe it to the safety of your family ang § “™ 
Sr S giving longer tire life. yourself to equip your car with Firestone—the ape 
Wen TWO EXTRA Strongest and Safest Tires you can buy at the 







GUM-DIPPED CORD PLIES ° fi 
UNDER THE TREAD price you want to pay. 


Uf Y \:'?: EELS Drive in today. The Firestone Service Deale 















so placed that you get 56% stronger 
bond between tread and cord body, 


high speed cars. 


NON-SKID TREAD of car owners. 





CORD PLIES (— 
UNDER THE [Ay Tow 
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This is a patented construction, andthe will show you sections cut from Firestone Tires 
two extra Gum-Dipped cord plies are __ alg special brand mail order tires and others 
—take them in your own hands and check the 
and tests show 26% greater protection construction for yourself. You and you alone 
against punctures and blowouts. It sets be the Judge. Then you will understand w 

a new standard for tire performance on Firestone Tires are the outstanding prefergiill 


: - In these days of thrifty buying — FIRE- 
ah, live rubber specially compound. STOQNE EXTRA VALUES COUNT! 
or 





















TREAD ’ 1 long, slow wear. Scientifically . 
designed non-skid gives greater trac- Listen to the “VOICE OF FIRESTONE” Every 
~~ tion and safe, quiet performance. Monday Night over N.B.C. Nationwide Network 
CoMPARE CONSTRUCTION - QUALITY ° PRICE 
IRESTONE| FIRESTONE FIRESTONE| FIRESTONE Truck and Bus Tires Fir e 
MAKE Tire — — MAKE ~ ag — $i 7 FIRESTONE | FIRESTONE stone Fi rest one ‘ 
OF CAR Size I cash Price | Cash Price OF CAR iz@ I cash Price | Cash Price} | ““%S2* | oidtieia Old field COURIER TYPE TBE ax: 
Each ‘er Pair ac er Pair Heavy ype ype . 2 Special Brand] Say 

ns os — ao D on Price on Price SIZE Cash Price | wait Order Tire | C2#8h Price pindiihs ; 

ii 5 40-21 ls $9.30 Stu’b’k’r uty Each Per Pair Each Price Each Per Pair Ss 6 Rihe way 
Chevroict | 4-40-21}64-79|$9-30] auburn — 5.50-19$8.35|16.20| [5,5 | 15.45 | $29.96 | |4.40-2i|63.63 | $3.63 _|s7-04  : 
Chevrolet. | 4.50-20| 5.35|10.38] [Jord*" —| oma : 4.50-21| 3.98 | 3.98 | 7.74 want 
Ford... 4-50-21] 5-43]10.54} |Stu’b’k’r 2 mys —— 30x31] 3-57 | 3.57 | 6.92 WHEN 
Ford... Marmon.|] 5.50-19 8.48|16.46] |°**!----- . . nee 
Wiuont || 4-75-19] ©-33/12.32) |Dakland.. | 36x8.....| 51.65 | 100.20 Firestone Per ieee 
Plym’th ~ % SENTINEL TYPE soe 
ei pee See Stator | 6.00-1810.65|z0.66] [9-00-20] 14.50] 28.14 
Frokine—} 4.75-20| 6.43)12. Viking..... H. D. 6.50-20| 16.30 | 31.62 4.40-211$3-95]| $3.95 |$7-66 
Chandler Stu’b’k’r 7.50-20| 26.45 51.60 4.50-21 4-37 4.37 8.46 : 
DeSoto ne nema 10.85/21.04| |‘*~ . ° 7-3 =-35 S38 12-24 Fi restone 
--- 5 00-19 6.65 12.90 Hup’bile.. '9.00-20 46.50 90.40 525-21 6.63 6.63 12.86 abel laa TYPE t i 
hed 5a Galle -} 10.95|21.24 9.75-20] 61.65 | 120.00 Other Sizes Proportionately Low rs 8 x C0 
Wille K. Pierce A...| 6.00-21|21.10121.54| | * F IRESTONE do not manufacture tires under mM cro 
Essex.....\] 5 99-201 © e H. D. special brand names for mail order houses and EACH tn ba 
Nash____/| 2°)" *7S|23-10) [Buick 11.60/22.590 | others to distribute. Special Brand Tires are WHEN Sing. V 
Neh | 5.00-21| 6.98|13.54| [Pierce A... 12.30/23.86] | made without the manufacturer’s name. They a pais ites dey 
Olds’bile se H. D Age. pyae are sold without his guarantee or responsi- 440-2 ts at 
RSE Pep Se | qaaene bility for service. Every Firestone Tire bears the and wo 
Olds"bile™ — 7-5B84-60 Cadillae “} 14.65|28.42 Firestone name and the quality excels that of 
Buick... 5-25-21] 8.15]15.82] |Packard ie & special brand mail order tires sold at thesame prices. 



































% One of the largest magazine publishing houses published a survey which they recently 
made to find out the tire buying plans of car owners for this year. 

In this survey they covered twelve states and interviewed 1,403 of their subscribers. 
They found that 68% of those interviewed are going to buy tires this summer, and that 
27.2% of these car owners are going to buy Firestone Tires—the next highest is only 20.6% 
which shows the demand for Firestone Tires is 32% more than for any other make. 


TIRES - TUBES - BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING - SPARK PLUGS - RIMS - 


Copyright, 1932, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ‘ 
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f Fire. 
ures— 
Dipped 
tum In E WERE told in most forceful :anguage dur- 
ty and ing the recent convention of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association in Atlanta that 
{the great mass of our people, Southern people in par- 
re un- & ticular, could be thoroughly aroused to what it would 
st ever Bean directly and indirectly to eliminate jute as a com- 
petitor of cotton, there would spring into action an ir- 
esistible demand for the “simple justice of an adequate 
1 tariff on jute and jute products.” As proof of this asser- 
y and tion, careful figures were presented, based upon imports 
e—the of jute and jute products, along with those detailing the 
at the 






















































uses to which jute is put that 
ld themselves immediately to 
i use of cotton. The textile 
say that if jute were out 
ie way, immediately a mar- 
for an additional million 
Sof cotton beyond that now 
in the mills of the 
would be created, and 
creation of such a mar- 
Id prove of inestimable 
§to all concerned. 
Ih our discussions of jute in 
St we have held very 
to figures dealing with 
t it would mean in increas- 
foNsumption of cotton and 
shipping costs if our 
Mm crop were wrapped in 
M bagging instead of jute 
g. We would again point out the fact, using the 
igures developed by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
mics at Washington, that if cotton were thus used a 
rket would automatically be opened for close to a 























of the crop exported of approximately four mil- 
dollars. With cotton, as with other farm products, 
foducer pays the freight. This additional and un- 
Saty four-million dollar tax, therefore, must come 
i the pockets of the growers themselves. 







POND the saving of these millions, export cotton 
Fapped in cotton bagging is rendered the more val- 
use of the cotton wrapping. For instance, when 
ting Covered with jute bagging is unwrapped some- 

"tore than a pound of lint is peeled off with it. A 
‘Matter, apparently, yet one that runs into money 
lated on a basis of millions of bales. On the 
land, when a bale of cotton covered with cotton 
2 = Unwrapped, less than half a pound of lint comes 
Mand there is no admixture of a foreign and 











By C. A. COBB 


undesirable fiber that runs up the percentage of waste. 
Used cotton bagging, moreover, is more valuable than 
used jute bagging. Cotton bagging can be used in many 
ways by the manufacturers to great advantage. 


Among our customers abroad there is growing in- 
sistence for a neater bale with lighter covering. 
Neatness with cotton, as with every other commercial 
package, has its value. Our cotton bale, as we personally 
have witnessed, is the most disreputable package of the 

sort found anywhere. Cotton from all other 

countries is wrapped more ‘carefully and more 

neatly than ours, and all other countries sell 

on a net weight basis. Demand for change 

in practices affecting American cotton is 
rapidly coming to the point where bet- 
ter wrapping and the elimination of 
abuses current so long are going to be 
demanded. 


On February 23 a representative of 
the cotton spinners of Milan, Italy, 
speaking before the International Cot- 
ton Committee in London vigorously 





urged that the time has come when it is 
imperative that a net weight contract for 
American cotton be put into effect. Pro- 
ceeding to tell exactly why, he said that 
it is known that the American square 
bale of an average gross weight of 500 
pounds usually leaves the gin with a tare 
of around 12 pounds of bagging and 8 
pounds of ties, approximately 20 pounds 
all told. In America, he pointed out fur- 
ther, this bale is sold with the guarantee 
that the gross weight shall carry no more 
than 22 pounds of tare, which represents 
about 4 per cent of the gross weight of the bale. When 
it comes to export cotton, however, 6 per cent of tare 
is allowable. That means that where 20 to 22 pounds 
of tare come to the export merchant on the bale to be 
sent abroad, trade rules now in force permit him to add 
enough to bring the total weight of. tare up to 30 
pounds. This additional tare simply means putting on 
what in trade terms is 8 to 10 pounds of patching and 
extra bands. The fact that there is a rule that allows 





Jute, An Enemy of Cotton 


this is the only reason this practice is resorted to. 

In order to give greater force to his arguments, 
our Italian customer gave figures showing that his 
Own country imports some 700,000 bales of American 
cotton normally, and that the addition of these extra 
pounds of useless patching and bands adds 7,000,000 
pounds to the weight of the cotton imported, or the 
equivalent of something like 15,000 bales of cotton in 
the form of iron and patching of no value whatever to 
his people, a tonnage that is not only uselessly trans- 
ported from America to Italy but that entails a wholly 
unnecessary burden of more than half a million dollars 
even under present conditions. 


N ADDITION to the saving in transportation, as 

pointed out already, the use of cotton bagging would 
help absorb the surplus and particularly the poorer grades. 
And if, as the spinners insist, an adequate tariff on jute 
will immediately result in a market for some three- 
quarters of a million bales of cotton beyond that which 
would be used in the manufacture of bagging, such an 
increase would not only be of value to the farmer but 
would put many mills to work that have found little to 
do for a number of years. 
All fibers are competitive. The increased manufac- 
ture and sale of rayon has undoubted- 
ly adversely affected the consumption 
of cotton. The use of other fibers in 
the manufacture of the countless other 
products that have consumed quanti- 
ties of cotton in other days has also 
adversely affected the demand for cot- 
ton. So it is quite clear that every- 
thing should be done that can be done 
to protect the home market for cotton 


The crop at the upper left made two 
bales to the acre. And see how nicely 
it’s wrapped. The truck load is head- 
ed for warehouse or compress. Can 
you imagine how it will look when it 
reaches the spinner abroad? The pic- 
ture at the right shows how the “city 
crop” starts growing. And how it 
grows and grows and grows! 


against hurtful foreign competition of any kind whatever. 


There seem to be two steps to get necessary action. 
If cotton is to be sold on a net weight basis, as not only 
seems advisable but inevitable, there will have to be 
compulsory regulatory measures. If cotton were sold 
on a net weight basis an incentive to use cotton bagging 
would immediately be created, and also immediately the 
practice of adding patching to export cotton would be 
eliminated. A bill is before (Concluded on page 17) 
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Progressive Farmer-R; 


The Greatest Lesson From 35 Years of Effort 


EAR Mr. and Mrs. Farmer:— 
Once again I find myself where I wish to have 
a sort of heart-to-heart talk with all the farm 
men and women who read our paper. And so I am let- 
ting my usual “Longview Farm Talk” take the form of 
a letter—a personal letter in spirit 
if not in fact—about conditions 
confronting agriculture. 
I 

HIRTY-FIVE years ago yes- 

terday, while still in my teens, 
I left a typical small Southern 
farm and began work on The 
Progressive Farmer. 1 worked in 
a cotton field the day before I be- 
gan work on the paper. Cotton 
was then 5 cents a pound as it is now. A depression had 
been on for several years as one now has been. The farm 
which had been the home of my father and grandfather 
was under mortgage as_so many farms now are. Some- 
how or other my father and I had managed to make 
enough payments to avoid foreclosure but only with the 
greatest difficulty—as is true of so many farmers today. 

With this background of sympathy and understand- 
ing of the small farmer’s life and problems I began 
farm paper work. And now for exactly half of the 
Psalmist’s “three score years and ten” I have been sin- 
cerely striving to help our Southern farm folks. Able 
co-laborers have worked with me. Extension workers, 
county agents, vocational teachers, and other agencies 
unknown thirty-five years ago, have come into being 
and have labored earnestly and valiantly. 

And yet, in spite of all this sincere effort and in spite 
of undoubted improvements in methods of farming and 
home making, the economic condition of the average 
farmer in 1932 is much like it was in 1897. Farm prices 
are about as low as they then were, and farm tenancy 
and farmers’ debts have increased. The visions of agri- 
cultural leaders such as Colonel Polk and Professor 
Massey and Doctor Knapp have not been realized. ‘For 
he shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satis- 
fied,” says a prophecy in Isaiah, but those of us who 
have worked for a generation for the betterment of 
Southern farm conditions have not seen of the travail 
of our souls. 

And this morning I am set to wondering what the 
trouble has been. Why has not our work been more 
effective? 





CLARENCE POK 


II 
HE answer, I believe, is found in two facts :— 


1. Most agencies have tried relatively too hard 
to do something for the farmer as an individual. 

2. None of us have tried hard enough to help 
farmers do something for themselves through organi- 
zation. 

At a time when Southern agriculture faces perhaps 
the gravest crisis of its history, there is probably less 
organization—and because of less organization, conse- 
quently less leadership—than at almost any other time 
for a generation. And if the next thirty-five years are 
to be more fruitful in Southern agricultural progress 
than the last thirty-five, I believe this result will come 
only through the organization of farmers and farm 
women—the women working always with the men. I 
had the privilege of a personal friendship with Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the great Irish agricultural leader, 
and the last words I saw from his pen keep coming 
back to me:— 

“The great mistake farmers make is that they have 
not learned the meaning of modern conditions of combi- 
nation. They are individuals struggling against highly 
organized conditions.” ee 


LOOK back over thirty-five years of sincere and 

earnest effort.to help the Southern farm folks from 
whom I sprang and of whose blood I am. And I look 
forward to thirty-five years ahead in which I hope to 
have a part, but in which a younger generation of lead- 
ers will carry most of the heat and burden of the day. 
And to them and to the plain farmers and farm women 
all over Dixie I would give this message :— 

Agricultural agencies should not strive to do less to 
help the farmer as an individual, but— 

We must work a thousandfold harder to enable 
farmers to help themselves through organization. 

Some sincere agricultural leaders have distrusted 
and feared the organization of farmers. And of course 
not all farm organizations have been wise or their lead- 
ers worthy. But these are risks that must be taken in 
any line of work. Farm organizations from experience 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


will learn to select the right sort of leaders and to adopt 
the right sort of policies. They will not learn in any 
other way. As old Nathaniel Macon used to say, “The 
tempest of democracy is better than the calm of des- 
potism.” 

IV 

AKE the situation that confronts you and nearly all 

other farmers in the South today. 

“Here for the last two or three years,” you say, “we 
have been attending to our farm business as usual. We 
have been content to work hard, live rather hard, and 
be satified with just the necessities of life. But some 
mysterious forces from away off somewhere have made 
their influence felt in every family circle—have injured 
the income and living standards of every farmer, every 
farm woman, every farm boy or girl.” 

The farmer can no longer assume that if he works 
hard and attends to his own business he will get along 
somehow. He is a member of a complex civilization. 
Furthermore, the men who are supposed to have been 
the leaders and masters of this complex civilization— 
our boasted captains of industry and finance—have 
bungled things so badly that there is disaster in their 
own fields, and their bungling has brought disaster to 
agriculture. Farmers and farm women as voters and 
citizens must find out what these disastrous forces are 
and how best to combat and control them. And as we 
think over this matter, two fundamental facts stand 
out :— ; 

1. These problems cannot 
studied without organization. 

2. Even if they were effectively studied, the proper 
remedies could not possibly be secured without organi- 
zation. 

Let’s keep both these facts in mind. Farmers need 
organization to study their problems. They need to 
come together and get every man’s ideas and every 
man’s information about what’s the matter and what’s 
the remedy. Each farmer studying by himself in his 
own home will get nowhere. He will not even feel sure 
of his opinions after he forms them. But after full in- 
vestigation and discussion in organizations, we can get 
an intelligent rural public opinion which will solidify 
farm thinking. We can develop farm leadership, and 
we can give farm leadership the support it must have 
for success. 


even be intelligently 





Poems of Nature and 
Country Life: 


“A Day in June” 


EARLY all our 

poetry lovers are 
no doubt already fa- 
miliar with these lines 
of Lowell’s. Subscrib- 
ers who know these 
verses, however, will 
enjoy re-reading 
them. And others will certainly be glad to 
get acquainted with them:— . 





And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; | 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers. 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 


The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 

The cowslip startles in meadow green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in her chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings; 

He sings to the wide world, she to her nest, 

In the nice ear of Nature, which song is best? 

—James Russell Lowell. 














Without organization we can neither discover 
develop leadership. And without leadership nelle 
farmers nor any other group can do anything . 

V 

FTER thirty-five years of agricultural effort, there. 

fore, my supreme appeal is for the Organization of 
Southern farmers and farm women. Large scale ep; 
erative selling organizations are good, but they do ; 
develop active local leadership. There must be aed 
borhood organizations where the farmers and fas 
women come together every week or every other week 
to discuss their difficulties and opportunities, to enrich 
community social life, and to develop an acquaintance. 
ship, a comradeship, and a friendship out of which alone 
can we expect farm unity. 

I would appeal to farm leaders everywhere to recog. 
nize this fact. But especially would I appeal to every 
farm man and farm woman to recognize it. We must 
come to think of the farm neighborhood without a 
organization as a slacker neighborhood. We must come 
to realize that the farmer or farm woman who is Not in 
some organization is a slacker in the agricultural army, 

For thirty-five years the emphasis has been too large. 
ly on doing something for the farmer as an individual 
That effort has largely failed. Henceforth the supreme 
effort should be to enable farmers to help themselves 
through organization. That effort will finally triumph, 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 





Rural Comradeship 


Fun for Farmers’ Meetings 


ORE fun for farmers’ meetings! Here are some 
ideas :— 

At a farmers’ picnic we attended some time 
ago the following program was carried out, local met 
chants and others furnishing a number of prizes:— 

1. Largest farm family (all in attendance). 

2. Farm couple married the longest (both in attendance), 
3. Newest “newly weds” (in attendance). 

4. Best 4-H club uniform (worn by club girl). 

5. Women’s contcsts:— 


_ (a) A rolling pin contest (married women only); (b) mail 
driving contest; (c) a shrubbery naming contest; (d) egg car- 
rying contest. 


6. Men’s contests :— 

(a) Tug of war (married men against single men); (}) 
legume naming contest; (c) horseshoe pitching contest, 

7. Boys’ contests:— 

(a) 75-yard dash; (b) potato race; (c) sack race; (d) three- 
legged race; (e) baseball throw; (f) wheelbarrow race; (g) 
legume naming contest for 4-H club members. 


8 Community singing, 20 minutes. 


Something & Read 
v Cos \ 
John Marshall Liked Jane Austen 


ie T THE summit of his career,” says Senator 

Beveridge in his Life of John Marshall, “he 

(Marshall) read all of Jane Austen’s works, 
and playfully reproved Associate Justice Story for 
failing to name her in a list of authors given in 
Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard. ‘I was a little 
mortified,’ he wrote Story, ‘to find that you had mt 
admitted the name of Miss Austen into your list of 
favorites.’ ” 

This testimony may remind some reader to look up 
some of Jane Austen’s stories. Among them are P 
and Prejudice (which Disraeli read 17 times), Emma 
(accounted by many critics her greatest work), 
Mansfield Park (regarded as her masterpiece 
Macaulay, who adored her genius). It was of Jane 
Austen that Sir Walter Scott said, “That young | 
had a talent for describing the involvements, f 
and characters, of ordinary life which is to me 
most wonderful I ever met with.” 


A\ Thoug. -for Today 


ND, assuredly, no thoughtful man ever came or 
end of his life and had time, a little space of 
from which to look back upon it, who did not end 
and acknowledge that it was what he had done ut 
sefishly and for others, and nothing else, that 
him in the retrospect and made him feel 
played the man—Woodrow Wilson. 
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SCOver nop 
ip Neither 
g. 
RADICATING contagious or infectious abortion 
fort, there. E is like killing a three-headed monster :— 
nization of 1. It increases production and profit per cow. 
Scale cogp. 2, It eliminates disease losses in the herd. 
hey do ng 3, It automatically culls diseased and “boarder” cows 
| be neigh. that produce price breaking surpluses. 
and farm Disease free herds are equally as important as high pro- 
other week ducing herds. Both are necessary for profitable dairying. 
valent Contagious abortion not only causes the loss of 
vhich dod calves, sterility, ‘slow breeding, retained afterbirth 
and lameness, but it also actually decreases tre- 
mendously milk and butterfat yields. A disease free 
< to ream herd will produce more milk and butterfat with the 
al to every game feed and care as the same herd 
We mus ther partially or entirely infected 
ie. a § ith this most terrible of all cattle 
ome : 
. j diseases. 
ae Wa At the Oregon State Agricultural 
ios’ "B College infectious abortion costs 
paps: were found to be high. Some of the 
he supreme losses were :— 
themselves 1, During 1919-1921 the abortion 
) triumph, infected cows gave 28 per cent less 
; milk than the cows free from abor- 
tin. Even when diseased cows car- 
E POE ried calves full time their milk and 


butterfat production fell below the 
expected normal. 

Pp 2. Among 44 reacting cows there 
were 31 cases of garget in three 
gS 
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years. During the same time there were two cases of 
garget in 27 abortion free cows. 

3. Thirteen out of 69 positive (abortion-infected) 
tows were sold on account of complete sterility within 





d 


ss) four years. Of 56 negative (abortion free) cows none 
te went to the butcher because of sterility in four years. 

austen : : oe 
4. During the same four year period the positive 

S Senator cows Tequired 3.25 bull services for each pregnancy, the 

shall, - tegative group 2.47. 

story 5. During the same four years the cows from the 

oa wsitive group averaged one live calf every 19.6 months, 

is a littl the negative group one live calf every 13.4 months. 

1 had not 6. Chronic enlarged joints with lameness were fairly 

ur list of § Mimerous among the reacting group. They were very 

imusual among the non-reacting group. 

> look up Startling isn’t it! Abortion is too terrible a de- 

are Pride & Soyer to treat with indifference! ! 

3), Emma 

ork), and Wisconsin throws further light on the subject 

Pot Ia through four years’ work with from 60 to 100 ani- 

| of indy mals of breeding age :— 

cla | |. Positive (diseased) animals had two and a half 

» me the ws aS many abortions as negative (abortion free) 


2 Sterility was four times as frequent in suspicious 
animals and eight times as frequent in positive animals 
i negative animals. 


_ 3. Sixty-two per cent of positive animals had abor- 
: tion infection in the udders. 
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oe 4 _— me for thought in these results. Draw 
rot 100 I dere _— usions. A failure to face facts never 
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study of abortion work at a number of experiment 
ves the following facts impressed on my mind 
lly important to practical dairymen:— 
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F To Enjoy a Three-way Profit From the Milking Herd 


Clean Up Abortion 


By BEN KILGORE 


1. The cause of infectious or contagious abor- 
tion is an extremely hardy and virulent organism 
called the Bacillus abortus Bang. 

2. A large majority of abortions 
(but not all) are infectious abortions. 

3. The blood test is the best 
method known of detecting infectious 
abortion. 

4. While it is not 100 per cent ac- 
curate, it is remarkably accurate when 
correctly made, and far more accu- 








—Pictures by U. S. D. A. and 
Ala. Extension Service. 


A nice part of the profit 
and pleasure from the right 
sort of dairying comes 
from the calf crop. That’s 
another’ good reason for 
cleaning up the abortion. 
By the way, oung 
man at the left is teaching 
a calf to lead. 


rate than a lot of people would 
lead you to believe. 

5. Positive animals rarely, if 
ever, become clean. 

6. Suspicious animals may 
clear up, but in the meantime, 
may prove dangerous carriers 
and should be separated from 
negative animals for retest. 























































uterus at the “heat periods” following the clean- 
ing period of six to eight weeks. 

15. Calves do not contract the disease by 
drinking milk from infected dams. If removed 
to clean quarters and this milk discontinued by 
the time calves are six months old they will be 
free from abortion at maturity. 

16. If carriers or aborters are in the herd, 
bred cows and heifers are most easily infected. 
They should not be allowed to come in contact 
with infected cows or to graze pastures follow- 
ing them. 


oo facts lead to a few general logical 
conclusions :— 

1. Any abortion should be treat- 
ed as an infectious abortion until 
proved otherwise. Complete iso- 
lation and sanitation methods. 
should be followed accordingly. 


conse 


2. An aborter should never be 
bred until the third heat period, 
and before breeding her tail and 
rump should be thoroughly wash- 
ed and disinfected. 

3. If your herd is clean it is too 
great a risk to allow neighbors to 
bring infected cows to your farm 
for breeding. 


4. When in doubt as to wheth- 
er a cow is positive, isolate before 
and after calving until all dis- 
charges cease. 

5. Never buy bred heifers or 
cows to bring into a herd where 
carriers or aborters are present. 
It will aggravate and intensify 
the infection. 

6. Have the butcher the ulti- 









7. The carrier that does not 
actively abort is more danger- 
ous in spreading the disease to negative animals than the 
active aborter because the latter can be isolated. The 
blood test is the only means of detecting carriers. 

8. The bull is rarely a carrier but it pays to use sani- 
tation and judgment in handling a breeding bull. 

9. The disease is transmitted through the mouth to 
the digestive tract and thence to the reproductive organs 
and the udder. 

10. Large numbers of abortion germs are thrown off 
by active aborters and carriers, as long as there is any 
discharge from the uterus, from a short time before 
calving or aborting until the cow has thoroughly cleaned. 

‘11. The germs of abortion have been found in the 
uterine discharges of infected cows for six to eight 
weeks after abortion has occured. 

12. The infection is passed on to clean cows by eat- 
ing bedding, stable litter, and pasture contaminated by 
infected uterine discharges, also by the negative animal 
licking the soiled tails and rumps of aborters, or by eat- 
ing bits of infected afterbirth. 

13. The infected cow is practically a harmless cow, 
after she has passed the cleaning period of six to eight 
weeks and has had the tail, rump, and other soiled parts 
of the body washed and disinfected. 


14. There is no discharge of abortion germs from the 


mate goal of every positive cow, 
whether immediately or after 
dropping one or more heifer calves. 
7. When enough calves are raised to start a new 
herd, clean out all positive animals. 


8. After that never bring an animal on the farm ex- 
cept from a clean herd and then isolate, subject to a 30 
to 60 day retest. 

9. The same bull can be used on both negative and 
positive cows without danger, if tail and rump of posi- 
tive cows are disinfected before breeding and if positive 
cows are bred on neutral ground where their droppings 
will not be spread to pollute feed which may be eaten 
by negative cows. 

10. ‘Afterbirth of positive cows should be burned or 
buried deep and covered with quicklime. Their stalls 
should be cleaned out thoroughly and disinfected and 
the manure scattered on plowed land for-a cultivated 
crop. 

Three plans are usually recommended for eradicat- 
ing contagious abortion :— 

First Method.—Where the percentage of infection is 
small cull positive cows by continual blood testing and 
send positive animals to the butcher. This is the best 
and surest method for complete eradication. 


Second Method.—Maintain (Concluded on page 14) 








OTOR trucks have been taking an ever increas- 

ing part in hauling farm produce to and away 

from the towns and cities of Georgia. During 

the month of April, motor trucks brought to the produce 
markets of Atlanta the equivalent of 276 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables, besides large quantities delivered 
by producers and peddlers direct to retailers and con- 
sumers. These 276 cars came from the states of Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Tennessee, and about equaled the 
quantity shipped into that market by rail. Contrary to 
the general belief, the truckers haul in fruits and vege- 
tables that they have either grown or bought; very 
small quantities are shipped by commercial truck lines. 

II 

IVE the consumer what he wants is a sound practice 

in marketing farm products, yet this principle would 
seem to be overlooked, when one visits the fruit and 
vegetable markets. Early in May, on a visit to the 
Atlanta produce market, the writer saw snapbeans pick- 
ed a week too soon and others a week too late; toma- 


Selling Farm Products in Georgia 


cities and towns of Georgia and other Southern State, 


By? J. W. FIROR 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 


was experienced in marketing. So, he agreed to furnish 
the packages at cost, charge actual expenses in grading, 
packing, and selling these vegetables, with each farmer 
to get the balance as it was received by the merchant. 


The merchant had idle warehouse space, a book- 
keeper who was not busy at this time of the year, and 
a salesman waiting for fall crops to come in. The vege- 
tables were properly graded and packed and then sold 
at the market price to responsible carlot buyers. At 
random the writer compared the returns to these farm- 
ers with another group of farmers who lacked skillful 
management, and found the difference from 10 to 15 
cents a package. 

It is not even suggested that merchants should per- 
form marketing services for farmers without cost or 
profit, but the conclusion that helping farmers, who ares 





toes being repacked as well as graded to meet the 
wants of the trade; carrots bunched for the excep- 
tionally large family but containing too many for 
most housewives, and Lima beans that had heated 
in transit because improperly packed. We also saw 
fruits and vegetables prepared for easy sale and 
packed to attract the buyer’s attention. It is cer- 
tainly true that in this day and time the seller must 
hunt the customer. Knowing what the customer 
will buy saves time and money in selling. 
III 

HE Athens Growers’ Market moved into a 

large building this spring and has been selling a 
greater variety of locally grown products than at 
any time during its 10 years of operation. This 
market has stuck close to the idea of furnishing 
farmers a market place where they could sell the 
surpluses of miscellaneous products and has not 
catered to the merchant type of seller. Under the 
able management of Mrs. Bessie B. Troutman, the 
program of developing a plan for solving the mar- 
ket problems of the farmer retailing his own prod- 
ucts has been adhered to. Consequently, the Athens 
Growers’ Market remains a service organization 
for producers. 

IV 
E WHO asks more than the market price will 
fail to sell; he who asks less will fail to get 
full exchange value. The writer has stated this 
principle in marketing again and again, yet the im- 
portance of it comes home to him constantly. 

A farmer in Georgia took strawberries to a 
nearby town this spring. The market was bare of 
shipped-in strawberries, which had been selling at 
25 cents a quart. His berries were the first of the 
local crop. He asked only 15 cents a quart. He sold 
but failed to get what was properly coming to him. 
Early in May a Georgia farmer tried to sell 100 
bushels of sweet potatoes to a dealer in Atlanta. 
Tennessee Nancy Hall sweet potatoes were bringing 
50 cents a hamper delivered in carlots at Atlanta. The 
Georgia sweet potato grower asked $1 a bushel. He 
failed to sell. 

V 


OW grade cotton has been selling well, somewhat to 
“the surprise of farmers. One said to the writer re- 
cently that there was nothing in the “theory” that 
Southern farmers should improve the grade and staple 
of their cotton as he had sold short-stapled, stained 
cotton at 5 cents a pound while better staple, white cot- 
ton was fetching barely 6 cents. Due to excellent weath- 
er conditions last fall we had a smaller percentage of 
the lower grades than normal. This gave us a scarcity 
of the lower grades. The supply and demand factors 
favored low grades and short staples. This is unusual 
and should not mislead us for the future. Also people 
have been buying on prices, not on quality. This brought 
a larger demand into the lower quality of cottons. Then 
there was a short crop in India and China, producers 
of low quality cotton. This made another factor to- 
ward narrowing the price between the lower qualities 
and the medium qualities of cotton. 
VI 
O-OPERATION between townspeople and farmers 
is not unusual, but too seldom commented on. 
_ Farmers in a progressive South Georgia county 
planted a large acreage—large for this group—in early 
vegetables this spring. The individual plantings. were 
too small for each to ship alone. A local merchant, 
whose customers were these same farmers and in whom 
the farmers had confidence, thought that supplementary 
cash crops were needed, especially when they would 
bring in money during early summer. His business was 
very slack through the summer months. The merchant 


~—Courtesy International. 


With cutting and threshing completed in one operation the 
land is immediately ready for the quick work with the multi- 
ple-disk plow and the soybean drill. 


good customers, to get started in needed enterprises, by 
rendering thoroughly practical service is genuine codp- 
eration, is sound. 
Vil 

CERTAIN farmer had raised and fed out about 50 

fine hogs. The local market price for live hogs 
seemed low. It was low compared with what it had 
been. He decided to butcher these hogs himself. He 
prepared and cured the meat skillfully. The hams were 
truly “country hams” for which there is a premium de- 
mand in the South. He solicited orders from a retailer 
who had a high-class trade. This merchant paid the 
farmer 2 to 3 cents a pound more than packer hams 
could be bought for. The retail merchant developed a 
line of customers for these hams, using about 100 
pounds weekly. 

Early the following summer the farmer’s supply was 
exhausted. The merchant was not told. The farmer 
knew a neighbor who was offering some home cured 
hams for 2 to 3 cents less than the wholesale price for 
packer hams. The neighbor was not expert in curing 
meat. The hams were hard, extremely salty, and other- 
wise below standard. No matter. The hams were bought 
and sent to the merchant. The hams were paid for on 
delivery as was customary. An easy profit of $10 was 
realized, but a good customer was lost. 


VIII 
YOUNG Georgia farmer who had been struggling 
with a three-horse cotton farm, undertook to raise 
miscellaneous products for sale to nearby consumers. 
For three years he has had a measure of success. Re- 
cently he asked me: “How can I get my customers to 
take white eggs as readily as they buy brown ones?” 
Tt is a fact that many consumers. in the smaller 











Progressive Farmer-R, 


prefer brown eggs. It is generally assumed that white 
eggs can be produced cheaper than brown eggs, There. 
fore, the direct reasoning that we should educate they 
customers to eat white eggs, sounds all right. 


However, there is another and an important Side tp 
this question. Local producers must sell eggs in Compe. 
tition with retailers who frequently handle shipped.in 
eggs, most of which are white. The most difficult com. 
petition is between local white eggs and eggs shipped jy 


Selling is not only an art but also expensive tis 
easier and less expensive to sell a product that the Cone 
sumer wants. If one can always sell out, the average 
price will be greatly improved. 

Therefore, local producers selling direct to con. 
sumers should, by all means, capitalize local preferenoes 
especially when these differ from the common, standard. 
ized products. If your customers want brown eggs, give 
them brown eggs. 





Alabama Farm News 
By P. O. DAVIS 


ED by Aaron Fleming and J. E. Hays, af 

farmers in the Lily Flagg community, of Mad. 
ison County, planted only D.L.P. 4-8 cotton 
this spring. Mr. Fleming will gin only this Variety 
next fall. County Agent J. B. Mitchell recom. 
mended one variety because of its many advan. 
tages. 





More Farming in Jefferson.—The extent of 
farming now being done in Jefferson County is 
greater than at any other time in 10 years, reported 
County Agent J. L. Liles. More people are on 
farms and more land is in cultivation, he said. 
Their first consideration is the production of food 
and feed. 





Raising Work Animals.—Fayette County farm 
ers are producing more work stock, both hot ses and 
mules. They have bought breeding stock recom 
mended by County Agent J. C. Ford. : 





Feeding Protein Supplement.—By feeding their 
own corn plus a protein supplement, Covington 
County poultrymen have reduced feed costs by 
per cent. W. T. Cheney, county agent, is directing 
five demonstrations in feeding this way and farm 
ers are following the demonstrations. 





Bankers Back Cattle.—Bankers of Union Springs 
have joined with County Agent J. H. Nunn in 
promotion of beef cattle and herds are being im- 
proved and enlarged and new herds are being 
started. Producing and selling beef calves at 5 to 
8 months of age constitutes a profitable practice in 
this county, Nunn said. 





A Reduction Produces an Addition.—How to make 
a reduction that will result in an addition has been 
found by dairymen in Marengo County. In their test- 
ing work these farmers, reported County Agent R. 
D. Winch, have found that by getting rid of one-third 
of their dairy cows their profits were greater. The cows 
removed were the poorest producers. 





Austrian Pea Seed Saved.—Thirty-two Bibb County 
farmers have notified County Agent T. Pete Lee that 
they have saved seed on one to four acres each of Aus 
trian winter peas. This seed will be sowed next fall. 





Breeding Cattle Bought—Eight purebred bulls and 
twelve purebred heifers were purchased by Perry Cout 
ty cattlemen this spring. They have organized a f 
calf association for the promotion of better feet 
ing and better breeding, reported County Agent J. P. 
Robinson. 





Our Courageous Farmers 


FF: #- DANIEL, president of the Federal Land Batik 
of Columbia, S. C., serving North Carolina, ' 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, writes of conditions ® 
these states as follows :— 

“Farmers, generally speaking, are hopeful. With few 
exceptions they have ample food and feed for man # 
beast, have their ground well prepared, and have 










































































creased their acreage in grain crops and truck s 

and provided amply for gardens, fruits, etc. Nott % 
indeed is the determination on the part of the ave 
farmer to carry on in spite of reverses and unfavol 
conditions with which he is confronted.” 
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HENRY FORD 


ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


HAVE always had to work, whether any one hired me or 

not. For the first forty years of my life, I was an employe. 
When not employed by others, I employed myself. I found 
very early that being out of hire was not necessarily being out 
of work. The first means that your employer has not feund 
something for you to do; the second means that you are wait- 
ing until he does. 

We nowadays think of work as something that others find 
for us to do, call us to do, and pay us to do. No doubt our 
industrial growth is largely responsible for that. We have 
accustomed men to think of work that way. 

In my own case, I was able to find work for others as well 
as myself. Outside my family life, nothing has given me more 
satisfaction than to see jobs increase in number and in profit 
to the men who handle them. And beyond question, the jobs 
of the world today are more numerous and profitable in wages 
than they were even eighteen years ago. 

But something entirely outside 
the workshops of the nation has 


Our own theory of helping people has been in operation 
for some years. We used to discuss it years ago—when no one 
could be persuaded to listen. Those who asked public attention 
to these matters were ridiculed by the very people who now call 
most loudly for some one to do something. 

Our own work involves the usual emergency relief, hospital- 
ization, adjustment of debt, with this addjtion—we help people 
to alter their affairs in common-sense accordance with changed 
conditions, and we have an understanding that all help re- 
ceived should be repaid in reasonable amounts in better times. 
Many families were not so badly off as they thought; they 
needed guidance in the management of their resources and op- 
portunities. Human nature, of course, presented the usual 
problems. Relying on human sympathy many develop a spirit 
of professional indigence. But where co-operation is given, 
honest and self-respecting persons and families can usually 
be assisted to a condition which is much less distressing than 

they feared. 
One of our responsibilities, vol- 





affected this hired employment 
very seriously. The word “‘unem- 
ployment” has become one of the 
most dreadful words in the lan- 
guage. The condition itself has be- 
come the concern of every person 
in the country. 

When this condition arrived, 
there were just three things to be 
done. The first, of course, was to 
maintain employment at the max- 
imum by every means known to 
management. Employment—hire— 
was what the people were accus- 
tomed to; they preferred it; it was 
the immediate solution of the diffi- 
culty. In our plants we used every 
expedient to spread as much em- 
ployment over as many employes 
as was possible. I don’t believe in 
“make work’’—the public pays for 
all unnecessary work—but there 
are times when the plight of others 
compels us to do the human thing 
even though it be but a makeshift; 
and I am obliged to admit that, like 
most manufacturers, we avoided 
layoffs by continuing work that 
good business judgment would have 
halted. All of our non-profit work 
was continued in full force and much 





HE unemployed man is every 

one’s concern, Henry Ford says 
—most of all the man’s own. concern. 
Being unemployed does not need to 
mean being out of work. There may 
be work even though one may not be 
hired to do tt. Mr. Ford begins today 
a discussion of Employment, Charity 
and Self-Help as the three courses 
open to us in present conditions. He 
does not believe in routine charity 
because, he says, tt is neither kind nor 
helpful. It does not get under the load 
or tackle the cause. He describes here 
a method he has followed. In the next 
issue of this publication he will 

discuss Self-Help. 


untarily assumed—not because it. 
was ours, but because there seemed 
to be no one else to assume it—was 
the care of a village of several hun- 
dred families whose condition was 
pretty low. Ordinarily a large wel- 
fare fund would have been needed 
to accomplish anything for these 
people. In this instance, we set the 
people at work cleaning up their 
homes and backyards, and then 
cleaning up the roads of their town, 
and then plowing up about 500 
acres of vacant land around their 
houses. We abolished everything 
that savored of “‘handout” charity, 
opening instead a modern commis- 
sary where personal I O U’s were 
accepted, and a garment-making 
school, and setting the cobblers 
and tailors of the community to 
work for their neighbors. We found 
the people heavily burdened with 
debt, and we acted informally as 
their agents in apportioning their 
income to straighten their affairs. 
Many families are now out of debt 
for the first time in years. There 
has appeared in this village not 
only a new spirit of confidence in 
life, but also a new sense of eco- 








of the shop work. There were always 
tens of thousands employed—the 
lowest point at Dearborn was 40,000—but there were always 
thousands unemployed or so meagerly employed, that the 
situation was far from desirable. When all possible devices 
for providing employment have been used and fall short, 
there remains no alternative but self-help or charity. 

I do not believe in routine charity. I think it a shameful thing 
that any man should have to stoop to take it, or give it. I do 
not include human helpfulness under the name of charity. My 
quarrel with charity is that it is neither helpful nor human. 
The charity of our cities is the most barbarous thing in our 
system, with the possible exception of our prisons. What we 
call charity is a modern substitute for being personally kind, 

rsonally concerned and personally involved in the work of 
elping others in difficulty. True charity is a much more costly 
effort than money-giving. Our donations too often purchase 
exemption from giving the only form of help that will drive 
the need for charity out of the land. 





Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 


nomic values, and an appreciation 

of economic independence which 
we feel will not soon be lost. None of these things could have 
been accomplished by paying out welfare funds after the ortho- 
dox manner. The only true charity for these people was some- 
how to get under their burdens with them and lend them the 
value of our experience to show them what can be done by 
people in their circumstances. 

Our visiting staff in city work has personally handled thou- 
sands of cases in the manner above described. And while no one 
institution can shoulder all the burden, we feel that merely to 
mitigate present distress is not enough—we feel that thousands 
of families have been prepared for a better way of life when the 
wheels of activity begin turning again. 

But there is still another way, a third way, so much better 
than the very best charitable endeavor that it simply forbids 
us to be satisfied with anything less. That is the way of Self- 
Help, which I shall discuss in the next issue of this publication. 
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“TT IS more important that we keep our perishable 
food protected by safe cold storage than it is to 
keep our riches locked up in safe deposit vaults or 

burglar-proof safes. Treasures of gold and jewels have 

far less bearing on our welfare than the daily rations 

So reads 

And all 

of us are convinced of the truth of the statements when 

we have opportunity to study the food problems of to- 


we eat. Food is life, health, and happiness.” 
a commercial booklet on electric refrigeration. 


day aud see how dependent we are on cold storage. 

In the early days, we find that the 
Egyptians practiced the art of cooling by 
evaporation, the same method used in India 
today and further exemplified in the water 
bottle of Mexico and in the iceless refrig- 
erator which was built in the Southern 
States during the World War. Later, ice 
and snow were brought down from. the 
mountain by slaves of the Emperor Nero 
and used for cooling his wines. Alexander 
the Great had trenches dug for storing 
snow that fell during the winter. And even 
now in the Northern States each farm has ' 
its own ice house where ice is harvested i 
from the: ponds and lakes in the winter and 
stored in houses insulated with hay or 
straw for use during the summer. 

When we began to find out more of the 
science of bacteria and their evil influence 
in destroying food, refrigerators became a 
necessity. Now routes are established in 
many rural sections for the delivery of 
artificial ice or ice is sold in bulk to the 
community store or filling station to be 
retailed to the farm people of that com- 
munity. More recently has come the use 
of electricity, gas, and kerosene oil for the 
operation of automatic and mechanical re- 
frigerators, the satisfactory development of 
which is no longer doubted by even the 
most skeptical. 

When a family is to buy a refrigerator, 
considerable time and thought should be 
given to its selection so that the needs of the 


An oil burning refrigerator. 


family may be taken care of. No longer does a dis- 
criminating purchaser buy for appearance sake and for 
the sake of price, for she knows it is a waste of money 
and food and a real source of danger if it isn’t properly 
constructed. She knows that a refrigerator should be 
,made of materials that are poor conductors of heat, it 
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Lois BP Dowdle, Editor 





FET TS AN ELVEN OI 


When You Buy a New Refrigerator 


should be so constructed that there is no air leakage, 
and it should have a hard interior finish of material that 
will not readily scratch or chip and that can be cleaned 
easily and thoroughly. The outer finish is of the least 
importance, though there is a range wide enough to suit 
the tastes of the most fastidious. 


HE first consideration in purchasing a refrigerator 
is the size, so that there wilt be sufficient usable 
space for storage of perishable foods at satisfactory 










































































An electric refrigerator complete in its own cabinet. 


temperatures. That means that the box must have 
sufficient space to store the perishable foods for the 
everyday needs of the family. If the refrigerator 
is to be used for the temporary storage of milk, 
butter, cream, eggs, or other foods which are to be 
marketed, that should be taken into consideration 
also. In the past, the usual designation for size of 
refrigerators has been the ice capacity but that con- 
dition is rapidly changing. The home maker is 
more interested in the food capacity. That is par- 
ticularly true if she is buying one of the mechanical 
refrigerators on the market. 
Some special thought should be given to the 
structural details of the box. In an ice refrigerator 
the ice chamber size will vary with the efficiency of 
the box. As a rule, better materials and better con- 
struction are found in the larger refrigerators. 
A shelf arranged for milk should be provided in 
the coldest part of the box, immediately under the 
ice compartment. This should allow a minimum 
height of 934 inches and a maximum of 12 inches. 
The exterior finish should be smooth, should not 
absorb moisture, and should be easily cleaned and 
kept clean. The hardware should be of good quality, 
should not tarnish readily, and should hold the door 
tightly closed. The lining must be easily cleaned, dur- 
able, and. water tight. 

Much depends upon the construction of the box so 
as to maintain absolute rigidity. Many firms show sam- 
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ples or give complete information on the Construction, 
Any wood used must be well seasoned so it will retain 
its shape, joints will not loosen nor door Openings gy 
out of square. Post and braces are desirable, byt the 
cheaper boxes may be braced with angle irons, The 
insulation must be so placed that there is no Opportunity 
for it to settle and leave exposed places. It must be pro- 
tected on both sides from the possibility of water ab- 
sorption, as that would cut down the efficiency of the 
box. It should be two inches thick and should be foung 
on the doors as well as the walls of the 
box. 

Milk, butter, and raw meats should fp 
held at a temperature of 45 degrees Fahren. 
heit or lower. Salad materials, berries, ang 
cooked meat may be safely kept at a tem. 
perature of 40 to 45 degrees. No portion 
of the box should reach a_ temperature 
higher than 55 degrees F. In buying a re. 
frigerator, it is wise therefore to know the 
temperature that can be maintained in it, 


i See refrigerator is a piece of equipment 
that is to give service for a number of 
years. It not only should look sturdy but 
it should be sturdily built so that it will 
stand the strain. The seams and joints 
should be perfectly fitted. A rubber gasket 
should be attached to the inner surface of 
the door or some other precaution taken to 
insure a close fitting door. A cabinet set 
on legs is more easily cleaned under and 
necessitates less stooping. The extra price 
demanded for a larger size should not 
cause the purchaser to buy one that is small- 
er than can be used to real advantage. 
Wherever gas or electricity is available 
at reasonable rates, an electric or gas but. 
ing refrigerator can be economically oper- 
ated. The oil burning refrigerator previ- 
ously referred to also gives the latest im 
provement as well as proving to be a very 
economical and satisfactory method of re 
frigeration. Such refrigerators call for the 
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A very fine type of ice box. 


enough not 


minimum care and give temperatures low 
freeze i0¢ 


only to protect and preserve food but also to 
for home consumption. te 
In buying a refrigerator, time and thought should 
given to its selection if it is to prove to be the depent 
able piece of equipment needed in the farm home... 
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| THOMPHINS CORNERS 


POST TOASTIES 


SPONSORED BY 


a 


ALSO ON THE AIR: Don’t miss the fun at Thompkins 
Corners. Tune in every Thursday evening 7:30 to 8:00 P.M., 
Central Standard Time and 8:30 to 9:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time—N. B.C. 
stations (W J Z— Blue Network) Coast to Coast. A General Foods Program 
sponsored by Post Toasties, the Wake-Up Food, 


THE MUSICIAN GETS THE DOUGH (NUTS) 


My DEAR FRIENDS, | FIND 4 BOWL 
OF POST TOASTIES AND CREAM 

MAKES THE MOST REFRESHING AND 
INVIGORATING LUNCHEON AFTERA 


GEE UNCLE 

KIN RUFUS ‘Nt 
HAVE A CHOCLUT 
DOUGHNUT £ 


NO SIREE! THEM 

1S Two 

FER A NICKEL. YOU 
BOYS RUN ALONG 
AND Pay $ 


MORNING > 
SHOPPING: 


MRS. JONES 


>" 
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pan 
“GEE WHILIKINS, 

1 LiKe EM MORNIN’ 
NOON OR NIGHT. 
Boy, THEYRE GOOD, 
AND MASAY®S 
THEYRE GOOD FoR 





ME 


~ 





| 
CORNERS 


Wf, 


t GROW UP 
BE A BOGLER 
IN THE MILISHY, 


.IM GONNA PLAY 
IN THE FIREMAN'S 
‘N BROADCAST 
TEE HEE 


ew 


tay 


IM GONNA DIG 
ME WORMS 'N 
FISHIN! | 

TEE HEE HEE. 


“s BET \ KIN PLAY 
UNCLE MATT'S SILVER. 
CORNET GETTER'N you! 


NLL BET 


You CAN'T 


PARMA A ON 








GEE WHILIKINS, ELMER 
ITS OUR TURN. 











HOMPKINS Y | 
CORNERS ff 


f! OMPKINGS 
CORNERS 


RUFUS N | 
GONNA 

PRACTICE. 
' ON 
ALONG, 


HARK, THOSE MOURN- 
FUL STRAINS REMIND 
ME OF THE LAMENTS 
THE Fiui TRIGES PLAY 
WHEN ONE OF THEIR 

CHIEFS DEPARTS ON 
A DISTANT JOURNEY 


SNEED 


RIGHT. ITS JUST 
PWWMB FULL OF ENERGY 
AND You GET IT QUICK 
BECAUSE IT DIGESTS 

Quick, ITS THE 
FOOD. YOU 
PERT AND WIDE— 
AWAKE,” 


MATT 
THOMPKING 


YOU WANT TO GiVE YOUR MEN 
FOLKS A TREAT, SERVE 'EM 
POST TOASTIES 'N STRAWBERRIES. 
AND DONT CONFUSE POST TOASTIES 
WITH ORDINARY CORN FLAKES. 
THAT NEW INSIDE WRAPPER. 
POST TOASTIFS CRISPER AND 

—— JUST LIKE THEY 

SMACK OF THE OVEN!” 
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WHAT A DEAR LUTTLE 
MAN, SEEING ME OFF 
TO THE CITY WITH 

A SOUTH SEAS FARE- 
WELL. HERES A NICKEL. 


HERE! ITS 
TURN 


SNEED! 


IGGERS! : 
JONES, SHELL 
TELL UNCLE MATT 
ON US. 


Ms 
NW = 33 


Quick New Energy... 
The Wake-Up Food! 


Wake up! Brisk up! Eat Post 
Toasties every day! They’re so deli- 
cious, and they give quick new energy. 
Tasty golden flakes of corn — now 
crisper and fresher than ever in the 
new crisp-pack inner-lined package. 
So be sure to ask for Post Toasties 
—not just corn flakes. Get a box today 
— it’s a lot for the money! 


A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT © 1932, G. F. Corp. 


HERESA NICKEL. 
MR. THOMPRKIN S- 
GivE ME TWO OF 
THEM CHOCLIT 
DOUGHNOTS- TEE 
HEE-HEE 


° 


85 
LAUGHS 
FREE! 


Would you like a side-splitting 16-page 
joke book — 85 laughs and smiles written 
by your radio favorite, Matt Thompkins, 
about Thompkins Corners Folks? It’s rich! 
Send your name and address, with top flap 
from Post Toasties package. Coupon below 
makes it easy. Mail today. 


Fill in completely — print name and address 


Name 








Address 


City. State. 


Mail to: 





General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
PFSR-6-15-32 
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UMMER brings a wealth of fruits, many of which 

are found in great abundance for a short time and 

then are gone. True, we can and preserve them in 
every known way but we can hardly get enough of the 
fresh fruit to be satisfied. 


There are very sound health reasons for eating some 
raw fruit every day. The fresh fruits are natural ene- 
mies of acidosis and they provide energy, bulk, minerals, 
and vitamins. But even so we like variety and the op- 
portunity to serve some of the many interesting and 
attractive dishes that may 
be made with fresh fruits. 

All winter long we 
have had orange 









































Apple cup filled with fruit may be 
served as an appetizer at the begin- 
ning of a meal or as a salad course. 


juice and grapefruit for break- 
fast. Not that there is anything 
better but there are any number 
of fruits which we have on our 
own farms that are just as appe- 
tizing and just as healthful. Chill- 
ed cantaloupe, sliced peaches and 
cream, grapes, fresh figs and 
cream, cherries, strawberries or 
raspberries and ready prepared 
cereal, baked apple or pear, fried 
apple rings with bacon or sau- 
sage, blackberries, and stewed 
rhubarb, are some of the fruits 
available for breakfast. Most of 
these are served raw or very 
simply cooked. We are giving 
here some recipes for the 
use of fresh fruits for the 
other two meals of the 
day. 
BERRY PIE 


There is nothing as good 
as a crisp, nicely browned 
berry pie whether it be made 
of dewberries, blackberries, 
strawberries, huckleberries, or 
raspberries. And of course Ny 
cherries are just as good or 
better though they are a little 
more trouble because of the 
necessity for removing the 
seeds. 


Make a plain pastry, roll thin, and line a pie pan with 
it. Sprinkle lightly with flour and sugar. Fill the 
shell with berries which have been picked over, washed, 
drained, and dredged with flour and a little salt. The 
flour serves to thicken the juice and helps to prevent it 
from overflowing. Dot the berries with small pieces of 
butter and add sugar to sweeten. Cut pastry in strips 
one-half inch wide and arrange over the top of the pie, 
lattice fashion (putting strips one-half inch apart first 
one way and then the other, letting the second layer 
cross the first.) Press firmly onto the edge of the pie. 
Brush with beaten egg yolk and a little milk. Bake at 
450 degrees (a hot oven) for 10 minutes and then lower 
heat to 325 degrees and allow to bake for 30 to 40 
minutes longer until fruit and flour are cooked. 






Many people make the mistake of using too few ber- 
ries for such a pie. For an ordinary nine-inch pie tin 
one should have at least 3 cups of berries. From % to 
1 cup of sugar will be needed. Green grapes make a 
delicious pie also but the large amount of acid present 
demands the use of more sugar and to some people the 
numerous seeds are objectionable. 













Fresh ‘fruits in the -Menu 


By: LOIS P. DOWDLE 


DEEP DISH APPLE PIE 


6 to 8 sour apples 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
% to 4% cup sugar YZ teaspoon grated lemon 
Y% teaspoon grated nutmeg rind 

4 teaspoon salt Pastry 

2 tablespoons butter 


Pare and core and cut apples in eighths or in slices 
of even thickness. Carefully cover bottom of deep bak- 
ing dish with apples. Mix sugar, nutmeg, salt, lemon 
juice, and grated rind and sprinkle part of it over ap- 
ples. Put in another layer of apples and sprinkle with 
sugar mixture. Continue until apples and sugar mix- 
ture are all used. Apples should be two inches deep in 
bottom of baking dish. Dot over with butter. Cover 
with a top crust of plain pastry rolled thin. Brush top 
with a little milk, and prick so as to allow 
the steam to escape. Put into a hot oven for 
10 minutes and then reduce heat and bake 
for 25 or 30 minutes or until apples are soft. 
Serve plain or with plain or whipped cream, 
with hard sauce, or with ice cream. 

APPLE WASHINGTON PIE 

Grate two large apples, add the juice of 
half a lemon, and a cup of sugar. Beat two 
egg whites until stiff and add the apple 
mixture, folding it in lightly to keep from 
breaking down the eggs. Spread the 
mixture between and on top of layers of 
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is preferred, use 1 tablespoonful, soften in % CUP cold 
water, and melt over hot water. Add a cup of Stigar 
and an extra cup of crushed berries. 
CHERRY STRUDEL 

¥% cup shortening 


Ice water (about 3 
spoonfuls) table 


1% cups flour 
4 teaspoon salt 


Mix salt and flour and chop fat into the flour 
Moisten with just enough ice water to make a dough, 
Roll into rectangular sheet one-fourth inch thick. Mi 
together 1% cup ground (or finely chopped) seeded 
raisins, 1 cup brown sugar, and 4 cups seeded chopped 
cherries, Spread this mixture over the pastry and olf 
as for jelly roll, fastening the ends securely. Place ing 
buttered baking dish and bake in a slow oven for 45 
minutes. Remove from pan by cutting in 2-inch Slices, 
Dust with powdered sugar. Serve hot with hard Sauce 
to which a half cup chopped cherries has been added, 
or it may be served cold with whipped cream. 


GRAPE JUICE CHARLOTTE 

2 tablespoons gelatine 4 egg whites 
1 pint grape juice 3% cup heavy cream, whip. 

% cup cold water ped 
Soak the gelatine in cold water and dissolve over 
hot water. Add grape juice extracted by heating grapes 
at simmering for 10 minutes, and then straining. 
Sweeten to taste and set the mixture in a bowl of ice 
water. When the gelatine begins to set beat with a 
rotary egg beater until light. Then add the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and the whipped 
cream. Pour into molds and harden 








An assortment of 
summer fruits. 


Berry sundae made 
at home. 


Right—Sliced 

peaches and ready 

prepared cereal for 
breakfast. 


sponge cake or other plain cake. Sprinkle the top 
with chopped nuts or with cocoanut. 


CHERRY CUSTARD PIE 
Make a soft dough using 1 cup flour, %4 teaspoon 


salt, %4 cup lard, 2 tablespoons butter and 3 tablespoons 
ice water. 
sprinkle over it a mixture of 1 tablespoon flour and 2 
tablespoons sugar. 
unsweetened cherries. 


Pat this dough into a 10-inch pie tin and 


Pour over this 2 cups of drained, 
Mix together: 


2 tablespoons flour 


3e olks, well beaten 
ie 1 tablespoon melted butter 


1 cup sugar 
lcup milk 


Pour this custard mixture over the cherries and bake 


all in a moderately slow oven (325 degrees Fahrenheit) 
until the custard is set. 
with whipped cream or may have a meringue made of 
the 3 egg whites and 5 tablespoons sugar. 


Serve cold. May be topped 


STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 


1 package strawberry fla- 1 cup strawberry pulp 
vored gelatine and juice : 
% cup boiling water 1%4 cups cream, whipped 


Dissolve gelatine in boiling water; add strawberry 


pulp and iuice. When gelatine mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in whipped cream. Pour into mold and place in 
refrigerator to harden. 

and served as ice cream. 


This mixture may be frozen 
If plain granulated gelatine 





in the refrigerator. 


GRAPE ICE 

Extract grape juice as for grape 
charlotte. To 1 cup juice add % cup 
sugar, 114 cups water, % cup orange 
or lemon juice. Boil the sugar and 
water together to dissolve the sugar, 
Mix all the other ingredients together, 
strain and freeze. 


FRUIT PUNCH 
1% cups water 6 oranges (juice) 
1% cups sugar 1 pint strong tea 
4 cups grape juice’ 1 pint crushed ripe 
2 cups berry juice 
6 lemons (juice) 


Boil the water and sugar together 
for five minutes. Cool and add the 


peaches 
2 quarts chilled water 



























other ingredients and let stand one hour. Add chilled 
water and serve with cracked ice. Serves 25. 


JELLIED FRUIT SALAD nig 

2 tablespoons granulated 4 cup lemon juice 

ss cat aa want Ff iennoen anti 

ee re ae P 3 cups diced fresh fruit 

1 cup berry or grape juice 

Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes. Dissolve 
with boiling water and add sugar, salt, and fruit juice 
Cool. When gelatine is beginning to stiffen add diced 
ripe fruit, any kind available. Chill and serve with 
cream, plain or whipped. 

PEACH SUNDAE : 

French vanilla, or custard ice cream is particularly 
good as a foundation for any sort of fruit “sundae with 
sweetened, crushed fresh fruit.served over it, such as 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, or figs, according 1 
the season. Here is a recipe for making the cream-~ 


% cup sugar 


1 quart milk 
. % teaspoon salt 


¥Y% pint double cream : 
4 eens 1% teaspoons vanilla 


Scald the milk and pour some of it over the well 
beaten eggs. Return to the double boiler and 00! 
milk and eggs with the sugar and salt until the 
coats the spoon. Cool, add the double cream a 
Mix well and freeze, using one part rock salt to. 4.to 
parts of ice. 
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Chic for Summer Days 


NEW looking print in red and white all-over effect was used to make 

the pretty frock for Misses, No. 7574. Shoulder width is created with 
raglan armscye and sleeve fullness gathered to form a pleasing puff. A small 
yoke pointed in the front holds the straight line two-piece skirt portions. 
sash of contrasting ribbon completes this pretty 
model. For something “new,” have the frock of 
white with the sleeves and sash of contrasting mate- 
rial such as Roman stripe or bright colored print. 
Some of the most expensive frocks show such combi- 
nations this season. Other suggestions are printed 
linen, embroidered batiste, or checked gingham. De- 
signed in sizes 11, 13, 15, i7, and 19 years, with cor- 
responding bust measure 29, 31, 33, 35, and 37 inches. 
Size 13 requires 31% yards of 39-inch material. 


Particularly fresh and pleasing is the smart day- 
time frock, No. 7561, when made in a clear brown 
and white print with white 
facings. One may use 
printed crepe, linen, cotton 
prints, or sheer woolen, 
with facings of white pique. 
* This style has fitted lines 
and flounce fullness cut in 
one with front and back 
panels. The narrow coat 
collar widens over the 
fronts to form revers in 
surplice effect, outlining a 
small V neck. The sleeve 
is attractive in wrist length 
—plain and fitted—or in 
short length finished with 
an upturned cuff. This at- 
tractive model is designed 
in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 
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3% yards of printed material and 7% yard of plain 
material. 

Summer days will be welcomed by the tiny miss 
who has a dainty frock like No. 7517. As shown here, 
printed lawn was used with yoke and pipings of white 
organdy, but the style is also good for linen, pongee, 
or dotted Swiss. The dress is sleeveless but bretelles 
i that outline the yoke cover the top of the arms. Soft 
shirring decorates the front between the bretelle ends and the back is gath- 
ered plain. Designed in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 2 requires 13% 
yard of 39-inch material. The yoke in contrasting material requires 1-6 yard. 


This natty suit for small boys, No. 7584, was made of white linen with 
facings of blue. One may use madras, seersucker, pongee, or broadcloth. The 
blouse is double breasted and the trousers are the regulation shorts. Designed 
im sizes 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 3 requires 134 yards of 35-inch material. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 









‘Ssigns for women, misses, and children. 


Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
ach. For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 
Price 15 cents. 


-- A master jelly maker, winner 
of 37 State Fair Prizes in the last 
2 years, explains to her aston- 
ished cousin how she makes per- 
fect jelly at half the usual cost. 


FAMOUS ILLINOIS JELLY MAKER 


“@\NE day my cousin, Mrs. Flora 
Blake, who was the most sur- 
prised person in our whole family when 
my jellies began winning so many 
State Fair prizes, said, ‘Now I want to 
know how you get such fine-flavored 
jellies. Won’t you tell me?’ 
“So I told her all about Certo and the 
Certo short-boil method, which re- 
quires only one minute’s hard boiling 
for most fruits, and for some fruits even 
less. And I pointed out that because of 
this short boil no flavor has time to boil 
away in steam... with the result that all 
the flavor of the fresh fruit is retained in 
the finished jellies. 
“I also showed Mrs. Blake how the 








“What! Crcze 


Jelly for only 
a Glass?” 





MRS. F. W. BATEMAN, OF OTTAWA, ILL. (AT RIGHT) PHOTOGRAPHED WITH MRS. FLORA BLAKE 


Certo short-boil method saves my time. 
For, with the need for long boiling 
eliminated, half the work in jelly mak- 
ing is done, and I can turn out a perfect 
batch of jelly in only 11 or 12 minutes! 
“And money, too. For, since none of the 
fruit juice boils away in steam, I often 
get twice the number of glasses she gets 
...ata saving of at least 2'4¢ per glass! 
“So why don’t you take a champion 
jelly maker’s word for Certo... and try 
it? Wonderful results cannot escape you 
if you follow exactly the recipes in the 
booklet under the Iabel on every Certo 
bottle. 

“These recipes have been tested by Miss 
Palmer, the Certo expert. Follow direc- 
tions in every detail... and the improve- 
ment in your jellies will amaze you.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Bateman’s Certo-made jams and 
jellies have won 37 State Fair awards in 
the past two years. 

Certo is pure fruit pectin, a product of 
General Foods Corporation, sold by 
your grocer, and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. 






© 1932, General Foods Corp. 










] “Secrets of the Jam 
FREE! saecve 
e Palmer, contains 


I some marvelous new dessert and salad recipes 
f using jams and jellies. Let us send you this 
} pee =e free... -pounes ey she Certo 
t taining 89 recipes for making jams 
! and jellies. Please mail coupon to: GENERAL 
FOODS, B . (in Can- 
{ ada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) 
1 C(P.F.6-15-32) 
NAME 
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CITY. STATE. 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS .. . FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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A Positive Seal 
on any Mason Jar 









Two-Piece Self-Sealing 
MASON CAPS 3 


It’s easier to seal 
any standard Ma- 
son fruit jar posi- 
tively air-tight 
when you use Kerr 
2-piece, self-sealing 
Mason Caps. 
These caps elimi- 
nate waste and re- 
duce the work. 


SALLY 
J CARTER 








Open your eyes and you will see 
Everywhere some beauty key; 
Magazires and papers, too, 
Offer beauty helps to you! 





Aids to Beauty Knowledge 





HE Book of Knowledge is all around 

us these days! Magazines, newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, and leaflets are being pub- 
lished everywhere on almost every subject 
under the sun. As beauty is the subject 
we women are most interested in, suppose 
we investigate some of the sources from 
which we might learn beauty facts worth 
knowing. You'd be surprised how many 
there are available, for a few cents or for 
the price of a postage stamp! 


: First of all there are the advertisements 
right here in this very magazine. How 


probably tell you many other sources of 
free booklets, and can direct you to many 
books on beauty. The encyclopedia, for 
instance, has an interesting article on mod- 
ern beauty culture written by a famous 
beauty expert. 


You can be sure your jars are sealed BE- 
FORE putting them away. Allow jars 
to cool, then tap the lid with a spoon. 
When you hear a clear, ringing note, you 
KNOW the jar is sealed. 
“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED F YOU live near a good sized city, let 
your next trip there be a beauty trip. 
Go to the department stores and browse 
around the toilet goods counters. Engage 
the clerks in conversation. Ask them 
about some of the beauty problems that 
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Health Builder 


Nervous, irritable children and 
adults need a tonic to rebuild 
health and strength. 


Notice the remarkable change 
after taking Grove’s Tasteless 
Chill Tonic for just a few days, 
A keen appetite, restful sleep, 
renewed strength and a more 
cheerful disposition quickly 
follow. 


Recommend Grove’s Tonic for 
young and old. Three or four 
days will produce definite re. 
sults. Price now 50c. Get a 
bottle today. 


GROVE’S 


TASTELESS 
























Get Genuine “Kerr” Mason Caps—con- 
sisting of the gold-lacquered Screw Band 


many times they offer you valuable beauty 
hints in themselves, or the chance to send 
for such hints! Nearly all the makers of 
toilet preparations advertised nationally— 


have been worrying you—the exact shade 
of rouge or powder you should wear, the 
kind of cream you need, whether pink or 
natural nail polish would be best for you. 


and the Lid containing the natural gray 
sealing composition. Also use Kerr Jars 
—made in 4 styles and all sizes. 


These girls are paid to 
be courteous and well- 
informed and they are 
glad to be as helpful as 


that is, in the better mag- 
azines and newspapers 
throughout the country 
—employ a beauty ex- 














Kerr Home Canning Book, 300 Recipes, Etc., 10c 


Ker ae rare, SP Sand Springs. Okla, | Pert who knows much they can, even though 
about cosmetics in gen- you may not actually 
eral and has applied this buy a_ great 

at ORs RE | knowledge to wecsew deal. They 


OF THE NATION FOR OVER 30 YEARS using and know many 


testing the 
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60 Monument’l9 


la For a limited time to advertise our 
Ke 


wonderful values. We want one ia 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16in, 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information, 











YOUR NEXT CROP DE- 
i} PENDS ON THE KIND OF 
SEED YOU PLANT. 


Buy Your Seed 


‘| FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND BE ASSURED OF 
GETTING THE BEST. 


“FLIES in my 
Baby’s Food” 


SS Ra 




















**In anothersecond thechild 
would have eaten it. It still 
makes me shudder!’’ 

Don’t waste time. Get some 
Bee Brand Insect Powder 
and rid your house of flies. 
Bee Brand is death to ants, 
roaches, bedbugs, and other 
insects, too. Yet it’s not 
poisonous. Odorless .. . 
doésn’t stain. 





Also: BEE BRAND 
LIQUID SPRAY 


BRAND 


Lasect Powder 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md.,U.S.A. 





preparations 
she adver- 
tises. She is 
there to answer your questions on the 
beauty problems that perplex you, either 
by sending you a personal letter or leaflets 
or booklets covering that subject. Just for 
fun—and for information—sit down some 
time and write for all the leaflets or sam- 
ples or what-nots offered in one magazine. 
You will find that you will receive a most 
interesting collection. 


OUR father and mother have long 

been familiar with the bulletins is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, many of which are invalu- 
able in helping them to learn of new 
methods and processes used in building up 
a modern farm home. Several of these 
bulletins discuss clothing, diets, budget- 
ing, etc., in ways that directly concern this 
matter of beauty. 


The Foundation for Woman’s Health, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, issues 
leaflets from time to time on diet, exer- 
cise, etc. If there is a large town near 
you in which there is a Young Woman's 
Christian Association you will find that 
they have many booklets on exercise and 
health which they are always glad to give 
to girls and women. 


The American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, sends on re- 
quest several interesting booklets on 
health matters—and beauty, you know, is 
impossible without health. It is probable 
that your own state medical association 
sends out information on exercise, diet, 
etc., and that both the American Dental 
Association and your state dental associa- 
tion, whose address you can get from your 
dentist, give valuable advice on the care 
of the mouth and teeth. 


The Cleanliness Institute, 45 E. 17th 
St., New York, has several booklets on 
the care of the skin, and bathing for 
beauty and health, that are most interest- 
ing and instructive. Several of the large 
insurance companies, interested in keep- 
ing up health standards, will send you 
“free for the asking” booklets on the 
health problems that directly concern 
beauty, and many food companies issue 
information on diet, weight, and other 
beauty affairs. 





Your town or county librarian can 





ae : LS A oe . little “tricks 


of the beauty 
trade” that 
they are hap- 
Sometimes just seeing the 


py to pass on. 
new things on the counter will give you 
an inspiration to new beauty, and most 
of the sales girls are very willing to give 
you the pretty, informative booklets full 
of beauty hints as interpreted by the dif- 
ferent cosmetic firms. 


All this is advertising, yes! But firms 
mowadays do not spend thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising unless they have a 
product worthy of being advertised. The 
fact that they do advertise is pretty sure 
proof that what they say of their goods 
is true. Magazines of high calibre do not 
accept advertisements without investiga- 
tion of the merits of the products and they 
stand behind these advertisements. So 
you may be quite sure when you “answer 
an ad” appearing in the columns of this 
magazine, you may expect square treat- 
ment and true information. 

You yourself can probably add to this 
list of sources of beauty information, for 
by keeping open eyes and an open mind, 
you can see literally thousands of oppor- 
tunities for increasing your beauty knowl- 
edge. 





Provide Play Equipment 


ARENTS need to see to it, especially 

during the months when the children 
are most active outdoors, that there is no 
lack of play materials. Equipment that 
costs little or nothing will please the 
youngsters, and there is therefore no good 
reason why it should not be provided. 


Some large packing boxes, several 
planks of varying size, a ladder or two, a 
log, and a sandbox make ideal outdoor 
play equipment for the pre-school child. 
These materials stimulate greater activity 
by making it necessary for the child to 
arrange them himself. There is unlimited 
opportunity for climbing, pushing, pulling, 
stretching, building, sliding, jumping, and 
all the valuable physical activities which 
aid in the building of a normal, healthy 
body. 

A swing of just the right height and a 
sandbox full of sand and well equipped 
with spoons, crinkly pans, and cast off 
kitchen utensils fill many hours with busy 
play. 


American Memorial Company 


Dept. B-18. 


1489 Piedmont Avenue. Atlanta, Ga 





Wether your visit 


to the Motor City 
is for Business or 


Pleasure or Both..... 










Youll find greater 
comfort, conven 
ience and economy 


ot HOTEL 


800 ROOMS 
With Private Bath 
EVERY ONE AN 
OUTSIDE ROOM 

SINGLE $2.5° AND UP 

pouste $35° ano uP 

Main Dining Room & Cottee 

Shop with electrically cooled 

& purified air the year round 

NOW BAKER OPERATED 

affording that cordial 

hospitality for which 

Boker Hotels are farmous 
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ONE LOTION 
DOES ALL .... 


A Crystal Clear All- 
in-One Beauty Lotion 
that cleamses the pores 
and builds healthy, 
skin. Removes pa 
ples, freckles, and all 
skin blemishes with- 
out muss or trouble. 
An_ effective 
and astringent. Use it 
daily. For sale at drug 
and department stores, 


The Quickest Way to Beauty 





bleach 


BEAUTY 
LOTION 
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Does Your Mirror Reflect 
Rough Pimply Skin? 


tCUTICURA 


And Have a Clear Skin! 
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‘the whitewash a germicidal property. 
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Ten Canning Hints 


HE wise home canner puts up plenty 
of plain canned fruits and vegetables 
in variety. She not only should have 
enough for each member of the family 
to have two serv- 
ings of fruit and 
vegetables each day 
during the season 
when fresh ones 
cannot be had, but 
she should also 
provide for the 
guests of the fami- 
ly and for a sur- 
plus of fruit from 
which during the 
winter she can re- 
plenish her stock of 
jellies, jams, mar- 
malades, and con- 
serves. 





tomato juice is a healthful 


Canned 
drink for the child, an inexpensive sub- 
stitute for orange juice, and a satisfac- 
tory appetizer for a dinner. 


III 


When the canning season is over the 
pressure cooker will continue in use for 
cooking cereals, meats, steamed puddings, 
vegetables that require long cooking, and 
for dried fruits. 

IV 


Vegetables should be canned as soon 
as possible after they are brought in 
from the garden. And after they have 
been packed in jars or cans they should 
immediately be processed to prevent flat- 
sours from developing in a warm 
kitchen. 


Vv 


Extracted grape or apple juice pour- 
ed into sterilized jars and pasteurized will 
be ready for jelly making next winter. 
With the addition of fruit pectin, color- 
ing, and flavoring, apple juice may be 
converted into mint jelly. 


VI 


Canned fruit has a much better flavor 
canned with sugar than when canned 
without. Before preparing fruit for 
caming make a syrup by boiling to- 
gether for 5 minutes 1 pound of sugar 
and 1 quart of water. Strain and use for 
covering the fruit after it is packed in 
the jar or can. 


VII 


Now is the time for ordering all sup- 
plies needed for the canning season. When 
the rush is on it may be difficult to se- 
cure enough jars or rubber rings to save 
all the surplus available at a given 
time, 

VIII 


The pullets and old hens culled from 
the flock and the young cockerels for 
which there is no sale may be canned for 
winter use. 


IX 


At odd times many farmers plan 
to renovate and whitewash their build- 
ings. We are giving here a good recipe 
for making whitewash: Dissolve 3 pounds 
of glue in about 2 gallons of water. Make 
a thick paste of 50 pounds (1 sack) of 
hydrated lime and about 7 gallons of 
water. Or, carefully slake one-half bushel 
of quicklime (38 pounds) straining the 
soft paste through a fine screen. Add the 
Blue solution to the lime, stirring con- 
stantly. Thin to desired consistency. If 
it is desirable, one or two quarts of crude 
@arbolic acid may be added and thus give 


Ms is especially helpful for use in 
en houses which have become in- 
with mites. 


a x 


Many farm wives may find it possible 
to follow the example of some Texas farm 
Women who exchange their canned prod- 
ucts for beautification. “I got a perma- 
Rent in exchange for 2 cans corn, 2 cans 
tomatoes, 4 cans peas, 1 can roast beef, 
ad 1 can chili,” says one. “I can get a 
Wave set _for one container of canned 
is. These products are also being 
Manged for dressmaking, gasoline, 
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EIGHT HOURS SLEEP } 






There's no excuse for anybody Starting the day on a 
breakfast thats shy on nourishment. 
For GRAPE-NUTS, the famous nut-sweet food, makes 
reakfast a properly nourishing 
with milk 
supplies more varied vital elements than many a hearty 
meal! Its ready to serve...takes no time to prepare. 
And its crisp kernels invite the h i 
beneficial to teeth and gums. Get GRAPE-NUTS, a 
product of General Foods Corporation, at your 


§rocer’s or mail the coupon for free sample package. 














HELLO, MOM. WHAT WE ] 
GOT FOR BREAKFAST? 


[BREAKFAST READY, | 
DEAR? | DONT 
WANT MUCH | 


























NOW, JUNIOR, 

4 YOU EAT 

> <> EVERYTHING 
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7 AW, | CANT EAT SO THERE THEY GO 
: } MUCH, ANYWAY, AGAIN...HALF 
____#E Bj TOMMY’ OUTSIDE NOURISHED. 
JUNIOR! COME WHISTLING FOR ME SOMETHINGS 
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BREAKFAST/ } 











GENERAL FOODS, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free sample of Grape- 
Nuts, and the booklet “Happier Days From 
Better Breakfasts.”’ 


Prog. F. 
6-32 


breakfast. 


or cream, this one delicious dish 
NAME 








so ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 


Fill in completely — print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 





YOUR 1932 CROP? 


Your next corn crop depends on your 
decision right now. Soil and weather 
conditions will play a part, but through 
the work of breeders you now can 
plant seed that will overcome these 
handicaps. 
If you buy your seed corn, then get 
the BEST. Order your supply now 
from the advertisers in this paper. 

f | Only reliable adver- 





it a 
& des tisers are allowed 
: space in our col- 
umns. You can or- 


der from these ad- 
vertisers feeling con- 
fident of getting a 


square deal. 
pn 


ro Ru 





are, and: groceries. 








1 ‘ne 
a ee 


|] OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 





RELIABLE 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering 
goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transactions to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased 
(not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss 
results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only 
those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or returns 
from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have be- 
become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala, Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 















ETTING spring grown Irish pota- 
toes to germinate when planted a 
few weeks after digging is difficult. The 
potato normally must go through a rest 
period of about three 
months before it will 
sprout. Therefore, 
where this amount 
of time doesn’t elapse 
between the digging 
of spring potatoes 
and planting of the 
fall crop some other 
procedure is mneces- 
sary. 
Treating these un- 
awakened or newly 
dug potatoes with ethylené ~chlorhydrin 
_will break the rest period and cause them 
to sprout. I used it on mine last summer, 
and secured almost perfect results. My 
potatoes had been dug a month. I don’t 
think any attempt should be made to use 
for seed any that haven’t been out of the 
ground at least for this length of time. 

Those interested in treating seed with 
this material, and who want to know 
where it can be bought may get this in- 
formation by sending me a two-cent stamp 
for mailing circular on the subject. It is 
too long to print in the paper. 

Old recommendations called for the 
potatoes to remain in the solution 24 to 
36 hours, but I found by test last summer 
that eight hours gave the best results. 





* L.A. NIVEN 





Getting Ready for Fall Cabbage.—For 
my fall crop of cabbage I like the Char- 
leston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. These 
will probably stand more heat, drouth, and 
other adverse weather conditions than 
most of the other varieties. I prefer to 
purchase my plants or grow them in beds 
and set in the garden in the usual way, 
but often weather conditions are not fa- 
vorable for this method. I have tried 
planting the seed in the hill where they 
are to remain and thinning out as soon 
as they are well up and have started to 
growing, and find this all right. Plants 
grown in this way will head just as well 
as when transplanted, provided the thin- 
ning is done early enough. It is a mis- 
take to let the plants stay thick in the 
hill until they have grown tall and 
spindling and weak. Better thin out when 
the third and fourth leaves have formed. 
June and July are the proper months for 
starting them. 





Plant Collards Now for Winter Greens. 
—TI do not think there is a finer vegetable 
that comes out of the garden during 
winter than the collard. Because it forms 
a loose head and bleaches well I prefer 
the Cabbage Head variety. Now is the 
time to plant the seed, either in beds to 
be transplanted, or in the rows where 
they are to grow, thinning out after sufli- 
cient size has been reached. I prefer to 
set the plants during late June to early 
July, either growing them myself or buy- 
ing from commercial plant growers. When 
this method is followed I always wait for 
plenty of moisture in the ground, as it is 
hard to make the plants live when the 
weather is both hot and dry. This is the 
main reason why so many prefer to plant 
the seed where the collards are to grow 
and thin out. 





Old Strawberry Rows Worked Out.— 
I have barred off my old strawberry 
rows, leaving a strip eight to ten inches 
wide slightly to one side of the top of old 
rows. This will result in destroying the 
old plants, and the growing of new ones 
on the new rows. This is what I want, 
as it is the new plants that produce the 
most and finest berries. The whole mid- 
dle has been plowed out, and the narrow 
row chopped out, leaving space a hoe’s 
width apart for new plants. If the new 
plants do not grow off fast I will give a 
side application of fertilizer to help pro- 
Guce vigorous plants. I will fertilize in 
late summer or early fall to aid in produc- 
ing fruit buds for next year’s crop. These 
are formed in fall and early winter. I 
will cultivate often enough throughout 
summer and fall to keep down weeds and 
grass. Those who set new strawberry 
plants last winter or this spring would do 





How to Make Irish Potatoes S 


By L. A. NIVEN 


well to fertilize them now if they are not 
making as much growth as they should. 





Plant Now for Fall Garden.—To have 
a good late summer and fall garden we 
need to plant during the latter half of 
June or early July, depending on location, 
practically all of the vegetables we plant- 
ed early in spring. I expect to put in the 
following during that time: Snapbeans, 
butterbeans, beets, cabbage,  collards, 
roasting ear corn, okra, Irish potatoes, 
and tomatoes. These will be followed with 
later plantings of some of the more quick- 
ly maturing vegetables such as beans. 





Alabama Farm Flashes 
By P. O. DAVIS 


| ape sheet of paper used by Alabama 

extension workers this year in writ- 
ing either personal or mimeographed let- 
ters will be 25 to 40 per cent cotton. Di- 
rector L. N. Duncan says that the supply 
for the year contains approximately 20 
bales of cotton. 


Edward A. O’Neal, former president of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
and the present president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, is now Dr. 
Edward A. O’Neal. The honorary de- 
gree of doctor of agriculture was confer- 
red upon him by the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, at the recent com- 
mencement. The same degree was con- 
ferred upon Clarence Ousley, journalist 
and lecturer of Texas, former director of 
the Texas Extension Service, and as- 
sistant secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture during the 
administration of President Wilson. 
President Bradford Knapp conferred the 
degrees, and also the degree of doctor of 


Dr. Holland’s 


What Is 


HENEVER we see the word pov- 
erty we instinctively think of 
money. 


To be moneyless and wealthless is in- 
deed a tragedy, but 
it is not the worst 
kind of poverty. One 
may have an empty 
purse and a rich 
personality, or vice 
versa. If a man has 
no wealth, but has a 
chance to earn his 
livelihood, his brain 
may be filled with 
hope. 

For that matter, 
the so-called material wealth of this earth 
has been built up most often through the 
genius of poor men, who remained poor, 
yet “made the many rich.” 

oa * * 


I am thinking of the terrible poverty of 
intellectual sterility. Not to think at all 
is -mental poverty greater than to have 
an empty pocket. Up the slow ascent of 
the centuries, human life has been en- 
riched largely through the application of 
thought to human problems. While think- 
ing is often the hardest and most discour- 
aging work one can do, it is the way to 
enrich our natures. 

When I see sin in another it hurts me; 
when I see folly undermining an other- 
wise noble person, it hurts me, but to see 
a young man or woman beginning life 
without honestly and sincerely trying to 
make his or her brains the master of his 
or her passions and desires, is a sight so 
sickening that it makes me suffer. 

* * * 


There is a poverty, however, worse 
than that of a lazy, sluggard mind. That is 
Poverty in Friendship. You may have 
wealth, and keenness of mind, but if you 
have no real friends you remain a super- 





J. W. HOLLAND 


science upon Theodore Swann, Birming- 
ham industrialist. 





For a cash expenditure of only $8.50 
each for food, 4 former 4-H club girls 
completed their freshman year at Au- 
burn. The girls are Nellie Fuller, Eliza- 
beth Lawson, Elise Edwards, and Opal 
Jones. Yet they had plenty of food prop- 
erly balanced. Reason: They preserved 
last summer their college food supply by 
canning, drying, and by other means. In 
this way they cut their college expenses 
almost in half. 





During April there was exported from 
Hankow, China, 8,142,000 pounds of tung 
oil, of which 6,008,000 pounds came to 
the United States. These figures show 
that the United States is the biggest mar- 
ket for Chinese tung oil, but this may not 
continue because many plantings of tung 
oil trees have been made in North Florida, 
South Georgia, and South Alabama. Pro- 
duction prospects are good. Already 
many of these trees have come into bear- 
ing. 





Dairy Objectives 


QUARTET of objectives are named 
in the Alabama dairy extension pro- 
gram for this year. They are :— 
1. Ample feed for all cows; 
2. Use of only production bred bulls; 
3. Testing work to get rid of inferior cows; 
4. Calf club work for training boys and girls, 
“If you do these four things, you will 
have a well balanced dairy program,” said 
F. W. Burns in a letter to county agents. 
As a guide in producing feed he said :— 
“Fifteen bushels of corn, 15 bushels of 
oats, and 500 pounds of cottonseed meal 
should be provided for each cow. Either 
two tons of legume hay or one ton of 


Farm Sermon 


Poverty? 


pauper. No money in the world could 
buy from me the few friends whom I love 
and understand, and who love and under- 
stand me. They are my capital stock. 
Not long ago a man who had once been a 
millionaire said: “Whether you have a 
dollar or a dime does not make any dif- 
ference to you as you walk down the 
street. People speak to you just the 
same. With me, it is different. When I 
had money, men bowed to me, but they 
were not real friends. They wanted my 
money, but not me. Like birds, they flew 
away when the rations failed.” 

Jesus said, “Henceforth I call ye no 
more servants, but friends.” 

* x * 


The ultimate depths of poverty are 
found in bankruptcy of moral character. 
One may have money, friends, and knowl- 
edge, but he is poor, who is not “rich 
toward God.” 

Who has a worthless ideal of goodness 
is in truth good for nothing. 

The young man who came into my 
study yesterday filled me with gladness. 
He is a student at our state university. 
He grew up on a farm. Now he is earn- 
ing his way through college. He attends 
church, prays in young people’s meetings, 
and is a leader among our young people. 
He is a spiritual millionaire. His face is 
richly colored, his step is elastic. His 
soul is full of hope. What wealth! 

These are times that naturally fill our 
minds with anxiety. It is well to remind 
ourselves that the things for which we 
really live are :— 

Truth for our Minds, 

Love and Friendship for our Hearts, 

Honorable and Helpful Work for our 
Hands, and— 

The Grace of God for our Souls. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in Heaven.” 





prout 


legume hay and two to three tons of Silage 
will provide roughage. High producing 
cows will still pay 75 cents to $1 per 
bushel for corn and $15 to $20 per ton 
for hay. Here is a good market at home 
for surplus grain and hay.” P.O. D, 





Birmingham Requires 
Permit 


LABAMA farmers expecting to self 
farm produce in the city of Bir. 
mingham should obtain a “farmer's per- 
mit” from the city comptroller, Birming- 
ham. This will avoid arrests and fines, 
The permit will be issued without cost 
to farmers who produce their own prod- 
ucts but farmers selling or disposing of 
farm products not produced by them are 


subject to payment of a license. 
L. QO. B, 





Accredited Hatcheries and 
Flocks 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 


LABAMA has 29 accredited chick 

hatcheries with a capacity of 293,426 
eggs, reports R. B. Jones, poultry inspec- 
tor. “An accredited hatchery uses only 
those eggs produced by accredited certi- 
fied and free flocks.” 

The state also has 368 certified and 
accredited flocks of poultry. A list of 
these flocks and the accredited hatcheries 
may be obtained free by writing the 
State Department of Agriculture, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


Clean Up Abortion 


(Concluded from page 5) 
two herds. This requires separate )arns 
and separate pastures. Blood test the 
negative herd regularly. Whenever a cow 
shows up suspicious hold for retest. When 
a cow shows up positive transfer to posi- 
tive herd. 


It is unnecessary to test the positive 
herd. The development of immunity does 
not remove danger of carriers. Abortions 
take many courses in different cows. For 
example, the history of one Oregon cow 
runs like this: abortion reactor after first 
calf; second calf carried 254 days; aborted 
third calf; fourth calf normal; aborted 
fifth and sixth calves. 

Raise calves with negative herd, al- 
though they may be fed their infected 
dam’s milk for six months, with little or 
no danger. 

Dispose of positive cows by culling for 
age, sterility, slow breeding, lameness, 
and other infirmities. As the calf crop in- 
creases the negative herd to sufficient size, 
send the rest of positive herd to the stock- 
yards and thoroughly clean up and disin- 
fect premises. 


Third Method.—Where the percentage 
of infection is high, maintain the entire 
herd as an infected herd. Raise the calves 
separate from the herd after six months, 
in separate barns and on separate pas- 
tures. Under such conditions it may be 
advisable to buy a few good calves and 
open heifers to hurry along the new herd. 
When a new herd is developed from these 
calves, dispose of the old herd. 


Such a plan was followed in cleaning 
up the Oregon herd. The new clean herd 
now consists of 108 females. Sixty-nine 
of these are daughters, granddaughters, 
and great-granddaughters of reacting 
cows. If no offspring of reacting females 
had been kept the present herd wou 
number only 39. Hence the tremendous 
financial loss of slaughtering all high pro- 
ducing cows immediately whenever fou 
to be positive. 

Modifications of these plans may. be 
worked out to suit the individual case. 
But whatever the plan, if pregnant heif- 
ers and cows come in contact with caf 
riers of aborters when they are discharg- 
ing the Bang bacillus terrible conse 
quences will result. 

In any plan breeding hygiene and stable 
sanitation should be consistently follo é 
It is advisable to codperate in this cleat 
ing up process with your state agr! 
tural college or the state veterinaria® 
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Uncle P.F.’s Message 


Y Dear Young Folks :— 

Whenever you go swimming these 
hot days (or any other time of year for 
that matter) don’t go without a buddy, 
don’t dive in water 
that you don’t know, 
don’t swim until you 
are exhausted, and 
at all times, be care- 
ful. One of the fin- 
est young fellows I 
have ever known, a 
Lone Scout who had 
been with us on one 


of our Progressive 
Farmer Tribe ral- 
lies, died not long 


ago from an unfor- 
. tunate accident that 
sent him into a head- 
long dive into shal- 
More about swimming rules 
Pauline Paulk of Oka- 





low water. 
next time. 
loosa County, Florida, says she enjoys 
the riddles and imagines the rest do too 
and when she missed them in a recent is- 
sue, she sat down and sent us some good 


ones. Pauline, we’ll have to try not to 
miss publishing them hereafter. For 
all you 4-H club girls who are striving 
to find a way to go to college and were 
encouraged by the interesting article in 
Miss Dowdle’s department last time about 
finances, I am sure you will be further 
interested in knowing that the four Ala- 
bama girls completed their freshman 
year at Auburn at a cash cost for food of 
only $8.50 each. Lone Scout L. 
D. Harrison. Star Scout of Forest, Miss., 
would like to hear from brother scouts. 

Have you noticed how boys in 
vocational agriculture, club girls, young 
folks in communities everywhere are 
turning so enthusiastically to beautifying 
their homes and schools and church 
grounds? Let’s hope it continues to grow 
and grow and grow. 


Yours for “A Land of Beauty,” 


Recreation in the Rural 


Community 
By L. R. HARRILL 


HE first essential of a good recrea- 
tion program is a good recreational 


leader. This leader should keep in 
mind :— 
THE TEN POINTS ON LEADING 
RECREATION 


1,Know your program. 

2, Build your program. 

3. Make play continuous and snappy. 

4. Lead, not push—get in it yourself and play. 
5. Make your directions simple, clear, and 
as brief as possible. 

6. Demonstrate. 

7. Insist on fair play. 

8 Never lose your temper. 

9. Stop the game at the height of its in- 
terest. 


10. Make people want to play. 


For this month’s suggestion we are of- 
fering two games for either large or small 
groups. The first one is :— 


POPULARITY 


Players will form a double circle with 
~€ men in the outer circle and the women 
m the inner circle, or vice-versa. The 
men will march around the circle to the 
right; the women will march around the 
tircle to the left. Someone at the piano 
hould furnish music for this game. If a 
Pano is not available, a victrola may be 
sed. When the leader blows the whistle, 

women will change their course of 
march, taking the partner who happens to 

next to them. If they fail to get a 
- peal they must come to the center of 
the Circle and wait until the leader blows 
i whistle again, at which time the 
men will change their direction and: 
uc) to the left again. The leader may 


repeat this as many times as desired. 
Keep one point in mind: The outer circle, 
the circle which is marching to the right, 
never stops. The inner circle does all of 
the changing in direction. If the leader 
will keep the outer circle moving all the 
time, he will avoid confusion and keep the 
play continuous. This is a good game 
and a good mixer. It means that every- 
one will have a new partner every time. 


It is adaptable for young people, old peo- | 
ple, or for mixed groups, or for both | 
If your | 


young people and old people. 
party is made up of women or of men, 
you may designate with a handkerchief a 
woman for a man or a man for a woman. 
In other words, this game may be used 
for either group, labeling half of the 
group as men and half the group as 
women as the case may demand. 

The next game suggested is :— 

JOHN BROWN 


Players form a large circle with part- 
ners, ladies on the gentlemen’s right. 
This is a game to music and can be play- 
ed either to piano music or to a good 
dance record on a victrola. 
of the old folk games and has proved to 
be very popu'ar with rural groups. The 
figures are: (1) ladies center and back; 
(2) gentlemen center and back; (3) face 
your partner, grand right and left; (4) 
swing your partner and promenade. Re- 
peat the same figures as before, ladies 
center and back, gentlemen center and 
back, face your partner, grand right and 
left, swing your partner and promenade. 

Explanation: When the music starts, 
the leader calls “ladies center and back,” 
at which time the ladies drop their part- 
ners’ hands, take three steps to the center 
of the circle and then three steps back 
into their original places. When the next 
figure is called “gentlemen center and 
back,” the men take three steps towards 
the center of the circle and back. The 
next figure is “face your partner.” That 
means that the ladies in the circle face in 
one direction and the men face the other 
direction; at the call of the figure “grand 
right and left,” the man extends his right 
hand to his lady partner, taking her by 
the right hand passing to her right, giving 
his left hand to the next lady in line pass- 
ing to her left. And so on around the 
circle until the leader calls “swing your 
partner and promenade,” at which time, 
you take the partner you happen to be 
with at the time, swinging the partner 
gently around to your right and prome- 
nading around the circle going to the 
right or in the direction in which the gen- 
tlemen are marching; then, the leader 
calls “ladies center and back,” as before. 
Repeat figures as many times as desired. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—To 4-H clubs who would 
like to have it we shall be glad to send pro- 
gram suggestions for the next month’s meet- 
ing. Other organizations will find these pro- 
grams adaptable to their own needs. This 
material will cover the business meeting, spice 
for the program, sources of help, and complete 
plans for a July party. For this material, 
send 4 cents to cover cost of postage and mail- 
ing to Young Folks’ Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist, at your nearest 
office. 





Favorite Riddles 


Of PAULINE PAULK 


Okaloosa County, Florida 

1, As I went over London bridge I met old 
Nannie Gray; I ate her meat and drank her 
blood, and threw her skin away. 

2. I rode over London bridge, but Yet walked. 

3. Black upon black, six legs down and three 
legs up. 

4. What makes a cow go over a hill? 

5. What in South 
Florida? 


do people call oranges 


ANSWERS 
1, A watermelon. 
and he walked. 
mule with a wash pot turned over his head. 
4. Because she can’t go under it. 5. They call 
them oranges. 


2. Yet was the dog’s name 





3. A Negro riding a black | 








This is one | t 





























does not gum sprayers. Also kills aphis, 
leaf hoppers, caterpillars, beetles, and 
other insects. Order from your dealer or 
write McLaughlin Gormley King Com- 
pany,1715 Fifth Street S.E., Minneapolis 


EVERGREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 


Ricur NOW 
when everyone wants to save money, 
Ever Green will cut down your cost of 
killing Mexican Bean Beetles. Recent ex- 
periments show that you can increase 
your dilution and still kill Mexican Bean 
Beetles effectively. 

Ever Green leaves no poisonous resi- 
due. You can safely use it right up to 
the time of picking. Pleasant to use and 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why worry, suffer with that ru 


woeeree cece Worries! 


ls as 
Cushions which bind and draw the 

en parts ther as you would a broken limb. 

No obnoxious springs or pads. No salves or plasters. 

Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never 

sold in stores. Write today for full information sent 

free in plain, sealed envelope. 
H. C. BROOKS, 400-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
~— iad cheap. Lasts all sea- 

{. S3 PRG @ son. Made of metal, 
eae 7 Eb) can’t spill or tip over; 
y °° Se will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon DAISY FLY 












Relieve lameness 








while horse works 


Apply good old Absorbine. See how 
quickly it reduces swellings, relieves 
strained muscles, tendons. Fine anti- 
septic to aid eg galls, boils, 
open sores. Never blisters nor re- 
moves hair—and horse works while 
being treated. Economical because so 
little goes so far. Any druggist. Large 
bottle, $2.50. W. F. Young, Inc., 

384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
LLER from your dealer. 


fi ae use ABSORBINE 


WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
B NEVER BEFORE 











































ABY CHICKS-/OW Baar 


50 100 «= 500 50 100 = 500 












Wh. and Br. Leghorns...$4.40 $7.90 $36.70 W. F. Bi. Spanish. Blk. 
Bd. and Wh. Rocks. R. 1. Lanashans, Jersey Wh. 
Reds. . Wyan.. An- Giants. Brahmas. 
conas, Buff Orpinatons. 4.90 8.90 41.80 Wh. Minoreas ........ $7.40 $13.90 $66.80 
BI. Min.. . Orps.. Jer- WE ccwceseceeseses 4.40 7.90 36.70 
sey Glants. S. L. Wyan. 6.40 11.90 56.80 Odds and Ends ......... 3.85 6.45 29.55 


Send only $1.00. Chicks shipped C.0.D. Catalog giving full details sent on request. Usual 
guarantees, KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 W. 4th St.. LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 


LY CALHOUN'S CHICKS 
ary, Wiis TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


WE 
te live or will replace losses i 
ment—we guarantee 100 Low- 





We guarantee 
in accordance with our genuine iron-clad agree- 
live delivery anywhereinthe U.S. Write for full 





its—most liberal and amazing gu: evermade. Famous trap-n 
strains with reeords to rly. Calhoun stock bred tolay and dees lay. est 
E——3& BLOOD TESTEN, State A ted flocks. Ask about our Easy Purchase Plan— 
y, $1 per 100 books order. prompt, courteous service. Writefor new. Pp . 
\ _. it’s FREE. CALHOUN'’S POULTRY FARM, Me. rices 








DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Summer Sale Prices.—Officially blood tested, state ac- 
credited chicks. 250 to 312 egg lines. 100% Southern 
summer delivery our specialty. 
Leshorns as low as $4.45 per hundred. Cat. Free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS. HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


| ees OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 


























Handy Thermos Jug 


Every home needs a good Thermos Jug. Take 
your drinking water with you, take ice-cold lem- 
onade on a trip, or take steaming hot coffee in 
the winter time. Keeps liquids hot or cold, just 
like you put them in. 


Given---Without Cost 


This jug, lined with special annealed flint glass, 
has an outside jacket of high grade steel. Has 
regranulated, toasted cork insulation and is given 
without one cent of cost to you. 


OUR OFFER.—Send only two 3-year subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each and we will send you this 
handy Thermos Jug, free and postage paid. 





Progressive Farmer & Southern Ruralist} 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


























It will pay many advertisers to use other 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 


Progressive Farmer-Rura 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 




































advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


editions as per list below. : 
Styme Covered— Regular Classified— Disniey. Classified— 

gg a “v Clresttee ya., Ala., and Florida.........- 10c a word $10.00 per inch 

State plainly Mississippi Valley., 160.000 Miss.. La., Ark., W. =. voces 9c a word 30 per inch 

what editions Carolinas-Virginia . 215,000 N.C.,8.€., and Virginia..... 13c a word $13.00 per inch 

veine” | Keccty-renemee |i ep | Re Ways, Mid em eae |e mee | tgs Be it 

SRR Gas He 175,000 Texas and So Bo vccccscccees © a word per inc’ 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER A eve EDITIONS 850,000 Whole South.......++++ seeeeees 45¢ a word $45.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 

Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in Your ad set in larger type is more dig. 
Note rates pep 


tinctive and attractive. 
inck in table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota, 


North Dakota, Montana, 


Potatoes 


Certified Porto Rico Potato mots: $1.15 thowsand: 
postpaid; cash with order. S. O. Quattlebaum, Rt. 3, 
Ala 








Idaho, Oregon, Washington. Crop payment or easy Hancevill 

terms, Free literature. Mention state. H. W. Byerly, unceville, ; 

18 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Porto Rico plants: 50c, 1.000. Boones: 80c, 1,000. 
Sunch; $1, 1,000. Deliyered. Evergreen Nursery, 





Pam Mae S FOR SALE 
AT DEFLATED PRICES 
For illustrated 
scription and terms 
NORTH CAROLINA 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
Durham, North Carolina 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALB 
on es Marbury Plateau in Autauga 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists. ete. 


LAN 
Bor 2554 Birmingham, Ala. 


booklets, de- 
write the 


















D CO.. 
Phone 7-4141 


Gainesville. Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, 
with order; $1 shipped c.o.d. 
Brokerage Co., Baxley. Ga. 





90c per thousand; cash 
Quick shipment. Baxley 





Strawberries 


Aroma Strawberry plants: $1.50 


Missionary and o 
Herron Hinkle, Rt. 6, Cullman, 


1,000; cash with order. 
Alabama. 





Tomatoes 


Large field grown Tomato plants, 
per 1,000. Immediate shipment. 
Rt. 3. Macon. Ga. 


Guaranteed large, stocky, 
globe: Tomato from certified, 
expert packing, root protection. 300, 
$1.35 thousand. Rushed postpaid. 


moss packed, 50c 
Bibb Plant Co., 





selected New Stone, Mar- 
treated seed. 
50c; 700, $1; 
Clyde Maddox, 

























Plants 


Lawrenceville, Ga. 
Seeds 













NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 





Buchanan’s Laredo Soybeans: bushel $1; Mammoth 
Yellows, 95c; Virginias, 75c. Velvet Beans, 90c. Bi- 
loxis, $1.15. Whippoorwill Peas, 75c; Mixed. 65c. 
Amber or Orange Cane for fodder. bushel 50c, Cata- 


logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





















SeWwEeer POTATO 
QUARANTINE NOTICE 


The movement of SWEET PO- 
TATOES, VINES, CUTTINGS, 
DRAWS of same, from Florida 
into Georgia is prohibited by 
Georgia Law and violators will 
be prosecuted and prohibited ar- 
ticles confiscated. 


M. S. YEOMANS, 
STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 










Flowers 


Iris Gardens, Amherst, Virginia, Catalogue free. 














Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 

Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants: 1,000, $1; postpaid, 
75c, expressed. Amos Williams, Gainesville, Ga. 

Summer Plants.—Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes, Pep- 
per, Eggplants: 500, $1; 1.000, $1.75; postpaid. W. H. 
Branan, Gordon, Ga. 































Stone Tomatoes: 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $1, 1,000. 
$1.25, 1,000. All 


$1, 1,000. Hot and Sweet Pepper: 
postpaid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


Summer Plants.—Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes, Pep- 
per. Eggplants: 200. 60c; 5 . $1.75; post- 
paid, Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Pink and purple skin Porto Rico Potato plants, 50c 
thousand. Bunch Porto Rico. 75c thousand, Tomato 
plants, 50c thousand. Blarney Plant Co., Baxley. Ga. 

Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants; also Cabbage, 
Tomato and Collard plants: 1.000, 60c; 5,000, $2.50; 
ee = $4.50; 25,000, $10. Major Crow, Gainesville, 














seins Stone Tomato and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants; 
60c per thousand; 5,000, $2.50. Moss packed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 


WARNING. — Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otcotan 
without any attemot to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 














Beans 
Pecteoned Velvet Beans. 75c bushel. V. R. Bush, 
Albeny, Ga 
Mammoth Yellows, 65c: Biloxis, 85c; Laredos, $1. 
S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 





Laredos, 95¢ bushels Biloxis, $1. Mune, 
oe; 


Tokios. 75c; 
Beans, $3. Mixed Peas. 70c; 


Whippoorwills, 


Crowders, $1.25; Whites, 90c. Cane seed. 50c, Mung 
Beans, per pound, 6c. Sudan Grass, 4c. Write for 
price list. Stanly Hardware Company, Albemarle, N, C. 





Chufas 


Chufa seed for sale, $2.25 per bushel. 
Williston, Fla. 


J. L. Ross, 





Crotalaria 


Spectabilis, best summer soil legume known to South- 
east. Good for groves, ae rere. fields. Sow 


; pou 
at 25c; f.o.b. yr Fla. Special prices larger 





Guantities. Flori Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 
Florida 
Peas 
200 bushels sound, clean Whippoorwill Peas. Good 
heavy burlap bags. Bargain, A. Klaus & Company, 


Macon, Miss. 


Peas.—Whippoorwill and New Eras; sound, unmixed, 
seventy cents. Slightly mixed, sixty cents per bushel. 
Sacked in new inside coffee bags. Lee Shaw, Guin, Ala, 








Peanuts 


For Sale.—Georgia Runners and White Spanish seed 
Peanuts, 40c bushel, f.o.b. Cordele Produce Exchange, 
Cordele, Ga. 





Selected. recleaned: fine for seed or roasting. Ala- 
bama Runner, $2: Small Spanish, $2.50 per hundred 
a. 



























Millions frostproof Cabbage plonins 60c, 1.000; To- 
mato, $1; Bermuda Onion. $1: tifled Porto Rice 
Potato. $1; Ruby King Pepper. $4; rd Soe. 100. Whole- 
Sale Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Boone: 60c, 1,000; delivered. Charles- 
ton Wakefield Cabbage, heading Collards, Stone, Balti- 
more, Marglobe Tomato: 75c. 1,000; delivered. W. O. 
Waldrip., Flowery Branch, Ga 


Inspected Potato plants: 31. 1,000. Certified Mar- 
flobe, Beauty, Baltimore Tomato plants, Bermuda On- 
ion and Cabbage plants: 75c. 1,000. ‘ompt shipments, 
Sand Mountain Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. 

‘orto Rico and Boone Potato plants, inspected. certi- 
also Cabbage. womate and Collard plants: 75c 


t . expressed; 5,000. $3; 
10,000, $5; 25,000, $10. Wire orders shipped cash on 
= ge 8 promptly, Gainesville Plant Farm. 











al Gaines- 


Schroer’s Better Plants.—Cabbage, Beet, Collard: 
30c: 1,000, 50c. Cauliflower. Tomato, early and 

late varieties: Pepper, Ruby King. Ruby Giant, Cali- 
fornia Wonder, and Hot: 500. 60c: 1,000, $1: 5.000 
and more, 75c per 1,000. Potato; Porto Rico, Early 
Triumph, Big Stem Jersey. 60c per 1,000. Eggplnts: 
500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. Good plants and prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed, Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Potatoes 
Potato plants. 45c¢ per thousand. 
Farm, Baxley, Ga, 


Porto Rico Potato plants. 50 cents per 1,000. 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. be 
Certitied_ Porto ian Potato plants: 
up, 40c. J. G. Owens, Pembroke, Ga 
Millions certified improved Potato plants; forty cents 
te ye day order received, Dixie Plant Growers, 
ley. On. 








Steedley Plant 





Baxley 












1,000, 70c; 5,000 

















jeorgia. pounds. W. R. Strickland, Clio, Al 
Plants.—Pure Porto Rican Potato: 50c. 1,000; f.0.b. 
Be eeegess. | Cabbegs, Fomatess. leading sersetion, ae Potatoes 
aid: . : 1,000, E B. . tzgerald, 
Grorzis. ¥ ” wees mee Cues Lookout Mountain seed Irish Potatoes for fall plant- 
ing. V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, a. 
Sweet Potato. Tomato, Cabbage and Onion plants: 
50c per 1,000; 5,000 lots. 40c per 1,000. All leading va- Sudan 
rieties. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Val- u 
dosta, Ga. Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson, coco and 


anteed. 
Order direct from_ ad. 
Box 24, Ramsey. Ind 


Hosiery 


full fashioned Silk Hose. seconds, 3 pairy 
Economy 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks at New Low Priges.—All heavy breeds, Ladies’ 








5e; Leghorns, Anconas and heavy mixed, 4%c: assort- $1.05. Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ed, 3%c. Economy Hatchery, Box 35, New Salisbury, Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N. C. 
Indiana. 
; Z Men’s Socks, 12 pairs $1. Ladies’ Rayon H 
Birmingham hatched. blood tested; Missouri Reds, slightly imperfect, 12 pairs $1.50. 


; ri = ‘ng paca ‘ Sample pair, 
White Rocks: 100, $5.50; heavy mixed. Rundoiph Sales Co,. North. Asheboro, N. ¢. 20e. 





Barred Rocks, 
$ 




















4.50. Prepaid, live delivery. Dixie Hatcheries, Bir- 

mingham, Ala. ar ‘. 
Kodak Finishing 

QUALITY CHICKS.—Accredited. Blood Tested, 

Barred and W. Rocks, R. I. Reds, W. Wyandottes Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 

and Buff Orpingtons, $6. 50 hundred. “ete ——~ = Drawer 1311, Birmingham. Ala. 

0; prepaid; 100% alive delivery. 1 books ———e 

pn Rhee "balance c. 0. D. PALMER HATCH- Free enlargement every roll, any 6 or 8 exposure, 2%, 

ERY. Shelbyville. Tenn. Maud Wier Studio. 2804 25th St. Ft. Worth, Texas, 

Waverly Quality Tested Chicks.—Immediate  ship- Roll developed and eight quality prints, 25c; reprintg 
ment. Send only $1 hundred, balance c.o.d.  Tancred 3c. Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North 
Leghorns, $4.95 hundred; Rocks and Reds, $7.40 hun- South Carolina. ; 
dred; large breed chicks, $5.95 hundred; assorted broiler 
chicks, $4.95 hundred: small breed broiler chicks, Trial Offer.—Your first eight exposure roll developed 
$3.95 hundred. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, and printed. 20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, 


Fairfield. Ala. 


ore we -¢ Offer.—Your next kodak film d 
Moser & Son. Dept. 7 waned 


Virginia. 

$5.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks; 
$6 for White Wysndettes, yi end, Butt mo. ad 5c; prints each. 
Orpingtons: $5 for Brown, White sere pe n- 
conas, heavy mixed; $4.25 for assorted: $3.75 for sec- Hills, Cincinnati ORS. 














onds. Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred Hi-Grade Free Enl with ev r 
chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch  porder print my eden Tacke Finishers, AY 
weekly entire year. Order direct from ad. Glendale ox 4368, So Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. F. ° 

Hatchery, Box 35, Ramsey, Indiana. 
Free.—For every dollar spent at Lollar’s you get one 

BUY OUR CHICKS Lad FAMOUS | 8x10 enlargement finished on double weight Dortralt 
BLOOD TESTED BREEDS paper, free. Kodak finishing that satisfies. Velor 
a Exhibition quality prints last forever. We use Velox for kodak 
Grade Grade finishing. Buy your films from us and get free enlarge- 
5 ment coupons with each purchase. Roll films developed, 


300 100 500 
2950 5e and 6c each. 
















White Leghorns $6.00 $30.00 any size, 10c. Prints 4e. Old pictures 
Buff Leghorns . 6.00 30.00 any kind copied and refinished. We pay return postage, 
Brown Leghorns 6.00 30. Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala, 

S. C. Anconas ........ 6.00 

Ba... Wh. 7.90 Of Interest to Women 

White, Buff Orpingtons 7.00 50 Butterfly Quilt Pieces, 30c; pattern free. Silks, 
Col. 7 y 8.00 woolens, velvets. Agents wanted. Joseph Demenkow, 
Jersey Black ( 8.00 Brockton, Mass. 

Jersey’ White Gi 10.00 

ersey White Giants i 

PO SPOS, ouve Old Gold Wanted 





Mixed, Heavy Breeds ... 4.50 
These famous breeds grow larger, 
lay better. Immediate shipment. Live delivery guar- 
anteed, or $1 books order, bal. c.o.d., plus postage. 
They’re from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff. Fishel, 





Watches. Jewelry. 100% full 
Information free, 
536-D Mallers 


Cash for Gold Teeth. 
value paid day shipment received. 
Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co.. 
Bldg., Chicago. 


99'= 
22.5) eee eeeee 
mature quicker and 





Thompson, Holterman and other bloodlines. We’ve Pat t 
sold them _to four departments of the U. S. Gov't. atents 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Box 300-A Crandall, Ind. Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing? 
on, D. 








Purebred. blood tested Single Comb Reds. Barred 


Rocks, $6 per 100: White Wyandottes, White and Buff Patents.—Small ideas may have large fae Dos- 
to 


sibilities. 


Rocks, Buff Orpingtons. $6.50: Brown, Buff. White ee immediately for free book 

Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $5.50; assorted. $4.50; Obtain a Patent.’’ and ecord of Invention’’ form. 

seconds, $4. Purebred blood tested chicks that live — ag dangerous ae patent matters, Free informa- 

and grow and lay. Shipped prepaid. Live arrival guar- how to eed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 179 
ve Building. Washington; 2, iE: 


Hatches weekly year around. 


Can ship c.o.d. 
Clover Valley 





Poultry Farm, 


Schools and Colleges 





Hattiesburg. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range, $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst.. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 


Leghorns 


White iaghem 1 pullets for sale. Drumm Egg Farms, 








Turk Spray Materials 
memeys Ethylene Chlorhydrin will _ sprout 


Bronze turkey eggs half price. 


Buchanan’s 40% 
new crop potatoes. 


$2 dozen; two dozen 
a. 50c; will treat two bushels potatoes, 

















ward, Waycross, Ga. 





$3.50. Sylvester Farm. Comer, 
% gallon $2. 75; wal Hon $4. 25; f.o.b. Memphis, express 
Two or More Breeds collect. Tenn. 
Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. “es i 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks T ber Killer 
for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery. LaRue. Ohio. Kills trees. vines. grasses, weeds. Free booklet. 
‘‘Hotshot.’’ Reddick, Florida. 
se 
Livestock Tobacco 
* Smoking: 10 pounds 75c: chewing. 90c; 40 plugs, 
Poland-Chinas $1.50. Ernest Choate. Wingo, Ky. 





Guaranteed best grade leaf smoking or_chewing, ten 


H. M. Wood- 
pounds $1. Pipe free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 


Registered Spotted Poland China pigs. 





tered) Holstein heifer calves and male calf (unrelated) ; 
all six. prepaid. $125. F. B. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices. See 
what we have before you buy. ‘Troutt’s DF4. Hickory, 
Kentucky. 

Special.—With 10 pounds chewing tobacco, $1.75, 
prepaid, 5 pounds smoking free. Duke Agency, Dresden, 


Holsteins 
Wisconsin Dairy Calves!—Five purebred (not _regis- 





Green, Evansville. Wisc. 





Tennessee. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Extra long red leaf chewing: 10. 
pounds for $1.50. Smoking, $1.10. Walter Crews, Dres- 





Dogs 





den, Tenn, 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Best chewing. 10 pounds $1.45. 
Smoking $1.10. Guarantee satisfaction. Grover Tilley, 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 











nut grass. Will produce more forage than any hay 
seed. 100 pounds $1.75; 500 pounds $8.50, Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Miscellaneous Seed 


Mixed Cowpeas, $1.50, and Sorghum eoeg. 
hundred pounds, Bowen Bros., Dalton, 


an per 





Puppyland, Box P, 


Dresden, Tenn. 


Postnaid.—Guaranteed sweet. red, mellow, juicy leaf 
chewing: 10 pounds $1.50. Extra smoking, $1. Ernest 





Rat Terriers. Fox eRTAOES s 


Rock Garden Supplies. 
Pana, . 





on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss. 


Jolley. Dresden, Tenn, 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing: 5 pounds $1; 
10. $1.60. Smoking: 10, $1.20, Pay postman. United 
Farmers, Ba miwei Ky. 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls; Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 








Hardy Alfalfa seed. $5: Grimm Alfalfa, $7. 
Sweet Clover, $2.70; Red Clover. $8.50: Alsike. ws 30° 
All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman. Concordia. Kansas. 


Mixed Peas, 75c per bushel; Tillmans, 80c; Speckles, 











Guaranteed. Postpaid. —Best red leaf chewing 5 5 pounde 
.25. Smoking. 90c. Flavoring formula free. 








85c: Irons, 90c: Brabhams, $1. 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
Te. bushel. Small Spanish Peanuts, 3c pound, Kar- 
sten & Denson Co., Macon, Ga, 








e 
Miscellaneous Hawkins. Sharon. Tenn. 
5 
i Postpaid. Guarentee’ selected red leaf chewing: 
ou sD. sig, Gombe i, Teraale + ne pounds 75¢: 10 pounds $1.35, Smoking: 10 pounds 85¢, 
: Allen Babb. Martin. Tenn. po 
s— i Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra mellow 
Bee Bee Supplies red leaf chewing: pounds $1.45. Smoring, $1.10. . 


Harvey Rogers, Dresden, n Tenn, ; 
10 pounds best long red leaf chewing or golden smok- 





High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free. 














Peas, Beans.—Sound recleaned Otootans. $3.76; Bi- 
Boeck) ee 1 Lg Tee ag ed P Peas. Toe: ——rr i $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when re 
neckled Velvets. Ie ceolas, eas, ng, only atisfac a 
Clays, 75c: Victors and Brabhams, 95c: Whippoorwills. Green Bean and Pea Sheller ceived. Morris Bros.. Fulton. Ky. 
80c. “Shuler & Smoak. Orangeburg. * Shells cowpeas, bustebesas. English peas; hand op- Look!—Smashed prices, Tobacco. nesteall guaran- 
erated; guaranteed. Order direct. $2 pos stpaid. House- teed sweet juicy chewing: 10 pounds $1. ‘Smoking, 
hold Products Company, Birmingham, Ala. $1. Norman Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
low chew- 





Poultry and Eggs 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed aged mell 3 oun 














Green a ag me pee ig oh } te Pd ocr eg : Le eT ORT) tees “Bmoking: 
. per hour. post paic end for descriptive folder. ng: 5 pounds pounds 
Baby Chicks J. W. Coggins Co., Sophia. N. C, 90c: 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. 

Oh, Boy!—Chicks guaranteed to live 20 days. 17 ha Tennessee. pe 
breeds; for 36 per 100; postpaid. Blood tested. Weimar Grinding What do you have that you can ote out = 
Hatchery, 243, Weimar. Texas. We grind Razors, Shears. all kinds Clippers. ait mag Oe Doultey. "Whatever. it 1s ones, Deane ‘Advertising | 

Best Alabama accredited, blood tested Reds or Rocks, work guarante rmingham Grinding Works. r- rill fird 3. 
$6 per 100. Heavies, $5. Prepaid. 100% alive deliv- mingham, Ala. SE Pee nee ae 





ery. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Mathis Certified Chicks. —_Gearetneed to live. Hea 
layers. Leading breeds. 4%ec for light assorted. 
Free literature. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 





Li 
anteed. 
Company. Asheboro, N. C, 


With each 10 pounds (money. enclosed). 
i free. 10 pounds good chewing, $1.30: 18 ounds 
Hosiery ing. 90c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
adies’, Men’s Hosiery. $1.75 dozen: prepaid. guar- Pool. Martin. Tenn. 
Write for latest bargain sheets. . 8. Sales (Classified Ad Niece oes t 
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Take Dead Aim or Miss 
Flock Profit 


L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


E BOYS used to have a saying that 

“it ain’t possible to miss if you 
pave dead aim.” In other words, when 
we failed the blame was on the fellow 
behind the gun, and 
not on the gun, or a 
sore shoulder, or be- 
cause the sun was in 
your eyes. 


Most farm flock 
owners are putting 
the blame on _ the 
chickens or on the 
low price of eggs 
and broilers when 
the trouble is with 
the one behind the 
flock. Even now 
when poultry products are dirt cheap, 
there are farm flocks that are more than 
breaking even. 

Recently we made a trip to Raleigh for 
a seed meeting. While there we went out 
to Longview Farm to see Dr. Poe’s farm 

flock. We found out that with only 400 
layers, hens and pullets, the average pro- 
duction was 280 eggs a day which is 70 
per cent. The flock had produced 301 
eggs in a day. It is a “live-at-home” 
flock, being fed largely on home-grown 
feeds. All the scratch feed is produced 
on the farm and the layers have an abun- 
dance of green feed around the laying 
house. 

The profit on this flock is running 
around $1.50 per day over the feed cost 
in spite of the give-away price of eggs. 
As Mr. Spence said, “That beats cotton, 
don’t it?” 








L. H. McKAY 


UTTING the blame where it belongs, 

on us flock owners, how can we hit 
the mark of a profit making flock on de- 
pression prices? By producing more effi- 
cently, by improving the quality, and by 
studying our marketing. 

At a meeting several days ago, it was 
said that the farmer can and must in- 
crease his production per animal, per 
acre, and per man if he hopes to stay in 
business. Our farm flocks average less 
than 100 eggs per layer per year. That 
production can be stepped up beyond the 
average by any flock owner. There is 
no excuse for any of us not feeding a bal- 
anced ration, which is one containing 
enough milk or meat by-product to bal- 
ance the grain fed. Green feed is plenti- 
ful but more farm flocks lack this health- 
ful part of the ration than have it. We 
can feed at regular intervals and increase 
production at no extra expense. Also we 
can lower the cost of production not only 


Classified Ads 


Tobacco 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Mellow chewing: 10 pounds $1.40. 
Smoking: 10 pounds $1. J. O. Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed extra good. Chew- 
5 pounds $1: 10. $1.50. Smoking: 5, 75c; 10. 
$1.25, and pipe. 20 twists. 85c. Pay when received. 
Doran Farms, Murray. Ky. 


Want to Buy 


Ginseng wanted. Prices and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Arden H, Parish, Hanson, Ky. 
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Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile 

mechanic | help you get a good job. The 

all. No negroes taken. For free booklet 

write Nashviite Auto Bebool, Dept. 241. Nashville, 
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Agents—Salesmen 


tg rmulas. — ATI kinds: cotalog free. Clover Labora- 
= 178N Parkridge. 


Trees for Sal Sr wanted. 
eins Nurseries, Dent. 25, Concord. G 


“Monument Salesmen.—Our a will interest 
A eorzia Memorial Co.. Savings Bank Bldg.. 
Atlanta. Ga 
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We start you without a dollar. Soaps. tracts, Per: 


let Goods. Experience unnecees@ 

tion Co.. 663. St. Louis. Mo. 

New Discovery!—Washes clothes without rubbing. 

watts everything. lis 25c; profit 17c. Sample free. 
Besco, 4317K Irving Park. Chicago. 


ry Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles. Flavor- 
and Soectalties. Weodestully profitable. LaDerma 
4 ‘ “y 


83. St. Loui 
atents Ww anted. a all or part time. 
Seer pictures and miniatures. Experience un- 


Atlante Ga, our proposition. Atlanta Portrait 


wee Be a Job Hunter.—Start your own business on 
























New 













fapital: no hard times. no lay-offs. your own boss; 
ve average $5,000 annual sales year after year: 
Supply stocks. equipment on credit: 0 home 

: selling experience unnecessary; wonderful 

own pleasant, dignified, profitable busi- 
d by $17,000. world-wide industry; for 
oe write Rawleigh Co., Dept. F-U- 
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by getting more eggs per hen, but by; f& 


feeding more largely on home produced 
feeds. 

These times of little cash force us to 
make savings we didn’t think we could 


make. We used to think that we couldn’t 
crack corn in a burr mill for young : 
chicks. This was because we did not have 


the screens to get out the fine stuff which 
was lost when fed in litter. This year 
we do our own cracking, and feed the 
scratch in troughs to prevent the loss of 
the meal, and still save screening. 


oo January 1 we have received 
from 2 to 4 cents a dozen premium 
for our eggs, because we market only the 
normal sized ones, because they are clean, 
fresh, and infertile. On a 10 to 12-cent 
market that premium runs from 20 to 
334 per cent which is worth going after. 
Also, we have averaged from 1 to 2 cents 
more a pound for broilers this spring be- 
cause they were healthy, fat, and milk 
fed. These few extra cents make a heap 
of difference in a month, and most of us 
can get a premium for quality. 

There is a market for any poultry 
product at a price. ‘But the price nowa- 
days is not attractive for average eggs or 
average poultry. Also, if we produce this 
average grade of product there is little 
we can do in the marketing line to in- 
crease our returns. If we market soiled 
and questionable eggs, we can continue 
to trade them in at wholesale prices for 
low quality eggs and get in return grocer- 
ies at retail prices. In our section the 
stores have quit buying that kind of eggs 
unless you trade them out. However, 
they will still buy yard eggs which they 
know are clean, fresh, and infertile, pay 
more for them, and give you the cash. 





Jute, an Enemy of Cotton 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Congress now that seeks to achieve these 
ends. It would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to work out the 
necessary details and issue the necessary 
regulations. This bill has the support of 
the leading farm organizations and codp- 
eratives. It is in line with the findings 
of the economists of the Department of 
Agriculture. Its passage will give us a 
starting point. 

To satisfy the needs of the cotton man- 
ufacturers, the second step calls for a 
tariff on jute high enough to protect cot- 
ton against jute as a competing fiber in 
the home industry. 

Whatever our thoughts may have been 
with reference to this whole question, it 
seems clear that as the results of present 
pressure there is going to be a revision 
of trade practices that will force the 
elimination of the abuses to which our 
Italian friend so vigorously objects, and 
which have and still are proving so bur- 
densome to the growers. It would there- 
fore seem the part of wisdom to volun- 
tarily go ahead and as promptly as possi- 
ble do the thing that we undoubtedly are 
going to be forced to do eventually any 
way. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible§ 


HAT men had their ears pierced 
for love? 
2. Whose bones were carried forty 
years by a wandering nation? 
3. What reptiles once interfered with 
the baking of bread? 
4. Before what mountain were sheep 
forbidden to graze? 
5. What man was given a dreadful 
choice, and what did he choose? 
6. Who saw a flying scroll in the sky? | 
7. What fierce nation were driven out 
of their cities by hornets? 
8. When did a man win his freedom 
by losing a tooth? 
9. Where were lots cast for the life of 
a man? 
10. Who saw four carpenters 
vision? 





in a 


ANSWERS 
1, Exod. 21:5-6. 2. Josh. 24:32. 3. Exod. 8:3. 
4. Exod, 34:3. 5.11 Sam. 24:13-15. 6. Zech. 
5:1-2. 7. Josh. 24:11-12. 8 Exod, 21:27. 9. 
Jonah 1:7-8. 10. Zech 1:20. 


(By Samuel Reowtite, Jr. Coegriaht by Sunday 
Schoo] Times Co.) 














rrp opine SLASHED 


Here is an actual opportunity to make your 
dollar do double duty. Twice as much for 
your money is no small matter. You will 

find here a well balanced assortment of 
standard publications which are entertain- 
ing, instructive, enjoyable and in the 
widest variety, selected to meet the indi- 





vidual desires of every member of the 
family. 
Why Pay More? 


We have made it easy for you to 
saving club that you oa fill in 
your remittance TODA 


subscribe—simply select the money 
the coupon below and mail it with 
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Farm Lands Vs. Stocks and Bonds 


N MARCH 1 farm lands stood at 89 per cent of 
their pre-war, or 1912-14, value. That may be 
either good or bad—good in the case of the man 
who owns his land free; bad in the case of the man who 
bought at exorbitant prices with a small down payment. 
. Before the war, lands were cheap here in the South. 
They have remained so. The present price is merely 
back to normal. In some other sections, however, land 
prices were high in 1912-14, very high indeed as meas- 
ured by returns. Booms of various and sundry sorts 
sent them much higher. In those sections the decline in 
dollars and cents and on a percentage basis has been 
relatively greater and relatively more disastrous than 
elsewhere, for more lands changed hands there than 
elsewhere and often on a “shoe string” basis. 

There are fifteen states where values are still above 
the pre-war level. Six of these are in New England, 
one is in the Middle Atlantic group, one on the Pacific 
Coast, and one in the Rocky Mountain area. The other 
six are here in the South. While the average value here 
in the South is around 3% per cent below that of the 
pre-war period, the average for the country as a whole 
is 11 per cent below the pre-war average. As we have 
pointed out before, these figures mean nothing to the 
man who owns his farm and lives on it. -As a matter of 
fact, it is to his advantage to keep values down. It is 
also an advantage to the man who is buying to keep 
values down. 

When these new figures came through we wondered 
what the relative situation was with stocks and bonds. 
The papers of May 29 carried a most enlightening state- 
ment on that point. Among other things, the figures 
show that the depreciation in all stocks and bonds since 
1929 has been around 75 billion dollars! Within the last 
three months, bonds outstanding in the United States 
have witnessed a depreciation of some 30 billion dollars, 
a decline that has, of course, carried them far below the 
level of peak values as well as far below market ap- 
praisal values. Consequently many securities today are 
selling at a mere fraction of what they brought in 1929, 
and even “depression proof” bonds have not escaped the 
evil effects of the depression. As absurd as it may seem, 
there are many cases where you can buy for six bits 
now paper that sold for more than a hundred dollars 
three years ago. 

So if any of you have worried about the deflation 
agriculture has taken or the decline in land values, it 
may be comforting to remember that said decline is not 
only of little or no consequence to the man who owns 
his land but that land is least among the sufferers and that 
the farm is just about the most satisfactory of all places 
to live right now. Nobody is figuring on leaving it that 
we know of. 

Just in passing we might say that securities of our 
Federal government are still the safest. 


Alabama’s Black Belt and Its 
Experiment Station 


HE fame of Alabama’s Black Belt has spread far 
and wide. Long has it been looked upon as one of 
the choice farming sections of the South. Its vast 
area of black, waxy soil has been responsible for that. 
Natural growth of sweet clover, black medic, and other 
native brands of cow feed brought further attention to 
this great section. The success of good cattlemen here 
and there further enhanced its reputation. And for 
years all, eyes were turned on the great Black Belt. 


But something went haywire. The boll weevil stuck 


its nose into the affairs of the Black Belt. As a result 
cotton production became hazardous. Cheap labor left 
for better labor markets. Farm and business interests 
were put to it to preserve the reputation of a great agri- 
cultural section. 

But there were courageous hearts in the Black Belt. 
If the old way of doing things would not do, then new 
ways must be found. More beef cattle were turned into 
the fields. More attention was given to sheep for wool 
and lamb production. More milk cows were sought out 
and brought into the territory. Cream stations were 
established. Even creameries were built. Thus a mar- 
ket was created for the grass and “weeds” that grew in 
the fields. 

But the Black Belt still had its problems. There 
were too many spots where the grass and “weeds” didn’t 
grow fast enough. There were too many places where 
the clover crops were crushed underfoot by the grasses 
and weeds of the less desirable sort. Perhaps there were 
other grasses and clovers that could help build up the 
grazing values of the richer spots, the average, and the 
poorer. Was the help of fertilizer needed? If so, what? 
Then there were the grain crop problems and what to 
do for profitable crops of other types. These and a 
myriad other problems confronted the thinking farmers 
of the Black Belt. 

That’s just the sort of situation an experiment sta- 
tion relishes. That’s its job. Starting with what is 
known with definite assurance, it attacks these problems 
one by one. Bit by bit the truth is ferreted out. And 
as facts are definitely proved, the information is passed 
on to the public. 

Thus it is not surprising to see the fine progress 
being made by Alabama’s Experiment Substation in the 
Black Belt. Results are showing ‘amazingly fast. Last 
season hundreds of Black Belt farmers went to this 
station to see the great grain crop and to learn how it 
was produced. This season they are going to see what 
superphosphate is doing to pasture crops. And all who 
go are coming away convinced that the station is 
already justifying its existence. 

The most striking thing to be seen at the station now 
is the way pastures jump when fertilized with super- 
phosphate. The improvement is easily seen on the good 
soils, the bad, and the indifferent. But it takes a good 
dose to cure them. Two hundred pounds did only fairly 
well. Eight hundred pounds made a showing. Twelve 
to twenty-four hundred pounds made a pasture. Of 
course, it isn’t contemplated that the heavier appli- 
cation will be repeated oftener than once in three 
years. 

There is no doubt in our mind that the Black (soil) 
Belt of Alabama is coming back. With the leadership 
still resident in that section, with its limestone soil, with 
its native clover vegetation, with an intelligently oper- 
ated experiment station, with sympathetic business in- 
terests in its cities and towns, and with many other 
natural advantages, the Black Belt is coming back and 
coming back in a big way. 

The wisdom of the State of Alabama is finding ex- 
pression in its branch experiment stations, one on each 
important soil type in the state. 


The Farmers Can Control—If They 
Will 

HE New Orleans Cotton Exchange has broken 

loose again. The cotton codperatives must be caus- 

ing this institution, which exists chiefly for the 

purpose of enabling cotton merchants to gamble in the 

farmers’ products, lots of trouble or it would not throw 
its fits with such persistent regularity. 

Of course, the cotton merchants who make up the 





THE BIG SQUEEZE—WHEN WILL IT STOP? 
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Progressive Farmer-Ru 
membership of the cotton exchanges want the Farm 
Board and the Federal Marketing Act abolished and no 
appropriations made for helping cotton producers tg 
establish the codperative marketing of their own prod. 
ucts. There is no surprise in this, but the wonder is that 
the farmers of the South will tolerate the operations, 
as now conducted, of an institution which has for jts 
chief purpose the taking of a toll from their products 
out of all proportion to the services rendered. 

The farmers of the South can, whenever they want 
to, control not only the marketing of their products but 
also their political affairs, for 68 per cent of the South 
is rural. How long will the cotton producers of the 
South permit politicians and cotton merchants to con. 
trol their affairs? Not one day after they are convinced 
that their economic interests are more important than 
their political affiliations, for they control a majority of 
the votes in the Cotton Belt. 

Sam Bass, general manager of the Louisiana Cotton 
CoG6perative Association, in a counterattack on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange for its attack on the codper- 
atives, effectively shows up the cotton members of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange with the following 
facts :-— 

“Investigations made long before the Farm Board 
controversy was dreamed of showed that the old market. 
ing system provided for the ‘needs or demands of every- 
one who is interested in the cotton except the grower 
at one end and the spinner at the other’ (United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 36). And for this 
service, which gave no consideration to the men who 
grew the cotton, the buyers took a share of the selling 
price which was not only out of all fair proportion, but 
was heaviest on the man who was doing the most to 
grow a better quality. Latest reports (Louisiana Bulle- 
tin 221) show that buyers in the farmer’s home town 
market paid an average of $16.80 less per bale than the 
central market price for cotton stapling 1 3-16 inches; 
$12.75 less for 1%; $9.35 less for 1 1-16; $5.15 less for 
l-inch; $2.95 less for 15-16. The better the cotton, the 
more heavily the buyers docked it—meanwhile blaming 
the farmer for letting his cotton’s quality deteriorate.” 

The time has arrived for a “showdown”—whether 
the cotton merchants and the politicians are to continue 
to run the farmers’ business, or the farmers will assert 
the power which they have in the South and manage 
their own affairs in their own interests. 


Let’s Have Some Fun! 


LAY more and live more. We have long advocated 

a live-at-home program. There is no phase of the 

live-at-home program more important than provid- 
ing home entertainment to make home life more enjoy- 
able. Yet recreation has been neglected more perhaps 
than any other phase of rural life. 

If properly conducted, recreation will help to build 
co6peration in the rural community; it will serve as 4 
medium for bringing the people together. Perhaps far 
more important, it will serve as an agency for keeping the 
young people at home and on the farm. And by this, we 
do not mean that the older ones should be or will be 
neglected. Recreation programs should be so planned 
that everyone can take part. 

Realizing the great importance of recreation in the 
rural community and believing that there is an increas- 
ing need for it, we are inaugurating on page 15 a series 
of regular monthly articles supplemented by program 
material and party plans available to those who wish 
them. 

As a state 4-H club leader, Mr. Harrill has had a 
wide experience in planning recreation programs, and 
we feel that his regular suggestions in the paper will be 
a real treat. The supplementary material, prepared by 
our organization, will be prepared from a broad expert- 
ence and knowledge of farm conditions. 

Let’s learn to play more and live happier—and 


longer. 
Want a Market? 


1930 the people of the thirteen principal cities in 
the great state of Alabama bought some $18,500,00 
The total value of that 


worth of dairy products. é 
state was approximately 


portion supplied by the 
$5,500,000. 

The dairy products bill of the average individual in 
these thirteen Alabama cities was just exactly $2. 


' Had dairy products been more abundant the residents 


of these towns would undoubtedly have increased 

use at least up to the national average. That would 
have afforded the dairyman an additional outlet for si* 
or seven million dollars worth of his wares. 


It is quite evident that there is yet opportunity to 
safely expand the dairy business in Alabama, particu: 
larly where the dairyman is in reach of these principal 
consuming centers. -Of all our farmers, dairyraen are 
perhaps weathering the storm more satisfactorily : 
any others. They have made fewer debts; have © 
nearer living at home,-and they find a demand for them 
products, while not altogether satisfactory, yet ome 
provides a market and permits them to carry OD 
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MORE “WE” STUFF 


A flea and an elephant walked side by side 
over a little bridge. Said the flea to the ele- 
phant, after they had crossed it: “Boy, we sure 
did shake that thing!” 


LIKE KIND 


Irate Motorist—‘‘The police force of this town 
handles traffic like a bunch of morons.” 
Policeman—‘“‘I’m sorry, sir; but we have to 
act the motorists can understand us.”— 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


so 


THE ANSWER 


An Englishman and an Irishman riding to- 
gether, passed a gallows. 
‘‘Where would you be,” asked the English- 
“if the gallows had its due?” 


man, 
“Ridin’ alone, I guess,” said the Irishman. 


INCONSIDERATE 


Jaywalker—“‘So many people are struck by 
autos while alighting from street cars.” 
Street Car Official—‘Well, yes; but those 
people have paid their fares. It’s this run- 
ning over people who are waiting to get on 
that makes me mad.” 


HER BESETTING SIN 
“My worst sin,” she said sadly, “is vanity. 
I spend hours a day before the mirror admir- 
ing my beauty.” 
“That’s not vanity, darling,” 
friend; “that’s imagination.”—Tit-Bits 
don). 


replied her 
(Lon- 


SELF SUPPORTING 


“Well, old man, how are you getting along 
with your poultry raising? Are you making 
expenses?” was asked a city beginner. 

“Not yet; but my hens have taken to eat- 
ing. their own eggs, so I hope they will soon 
become self-supporting.”’ 


PASSING THE BUCK 
Doctor—‘Well, Mr. Jones, tell your wife to 
take the medicine three times a day before 
meals, and not to worry too much about her 
rheumatism. It is only a sign of advancing 
years.” 

Mr. Jones—“Would you mind calling in some 
time and telling her yourself, doctor?” 
SHE BACKFIRED 
Doctor—“‘How in the world did you get such 
a black eye?” 
Patient—““My wife hit me with a rock.” 
Doctor—‘Your wife? That’s the first time 
I ever heard of a woman hitting anything she 
threw at!” 
Patient—“‘She wasn’t throwing at me. She 
was throwing at a neighbor’s cat, and I was 
standing behind her.” 


SHambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932. by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Wen yous low-down sick, de doctuh 
studin’ bout keepin’ you heah but de 
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Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 
for driving your car 


OME fish are caught 

on bent pins. Most 
anglers consider the pen- 
nies spent for fishhooks a wise 
investment. 
You can run your car on reg- 
ular gasoline, but it will run 
better, and more economically 
in the long run, if you use 
Ethyl Gasoline. 
Ethy] is the right and scien- 
tific tool for the modern driving 
job. It is good, tested-quality 
gasoline p/us Ethyl fluid. Inside 
the engine, the Ethyl fluid con- 
trols the power of the gasoline. 
It prevents uneven explosions 
that cause harmful knock, over- 
heating, wear and tear on the 
engine and loss of power. It 
makes gasoline deliver greater 


power with a smoothly 
increasing pressure that 
brings out the best per- 
formance of any car. 

Ethyl Gasoline makes such 
an improvement in car per- 
formance and engine efficiency 
that nearly every car manufac- 
turer now offers high compres- 
sion engines designed to use 
Ethyl. It makes such an im- 
provement in older cars that 
already more people buy Ethyl 
Gasoline than any other brand 
of motor fuel. And remember 
that today its price is less than 
the price you paid for regular 
gasoline only a few years ago. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 
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EALLY now—how often have 
you wondered why the subject 
of inhaling has been generally 
avoided in cigarette advertising? 
Why the mystery? Why the si- 
lence? We all inhale—knowingly or 
unknowingly! Each and every one 
of us breathes in some part of the 
smoke from our cigarette. 


Do you inhale? Lucky Strike has 


dared to bring up this vital question 
—for Luckies have the answer! 


Almost an “untouchable” subject 
in cigarette advertising 


.»- yet 7 out of 10 smokers inhale knowingly— 
and the other 3 inhale unknowingly! 


Luckies assure you the clean, pure 
Cigarette you want .. . because cer- 
tain impurities concealed in even the 
finest, mildest tobacco leaves are re- 
moved by Luckies’ famous purifying 
process. Luckies created that process. 
Only Luckies have it! 


“Fifty million smokers can’t be 
wrong!” 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection — against irritation — against cough 





0. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky 
Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 








